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MAKES DIXIE _Z MERCHANDISE 


Acceptable to Retailers and Consumers 


Elasticity, the merchandise feature that means so 
much to the wearers comfort, is carefully developed 


by Dixie's Controlled Manufacture. 


Two-ply yarns are combined from the same package 
with both threads under the same tension, eliminating 
irregular twists or ‘cork screw thread. Warps are 
wound from package creel eliminating tension on 


the individual ends—preserving elasticity for the 


wearer. 


There is an experienced operator on each warper 
and these operations—like all other Dixie operations 


—are under constant inspection. 


This extra care can mean much to your mill in increased 


trouble-free knitting—in improving your quality and 


your sales. 


Let the Dixie representative furnish you samples for 


a trial run in your mill, on your equipment. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE 


Dixie Durene . A Product dim bof Controlled Manufacture 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 28 
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MECHANICAL VS. 
MANUAL WINDING 


Given a choice of all one or all the other, 


would you wind yarn by hand or by machine? 
By MACHINE, of course! The Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spooler produces a winding oper- 
ation that is almost completely mechanical, as 
contrasted with other systems in which the 
yarn winding operation depends upon manual 
work for a good part of its functioning and 


most of its quality. The manually operated 


system will produce work of a high quality 
—but only as a result of careful and attentive 
supervision. It IS a hand operation, subject to the 
_ faults and errors inherent in such operations, 
and high quality is obtained only at Ingh cost. 
On the other hand, the Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spooler will produce work of a high average quahty 
with only average reasonable supervision, sia it will 
continue to pi so day in and day out at a greatly 
reduced cost. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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1. Card Room Labor Cost 


2. Creeling Labor and 
Waste 


3. Elimination of Machinery 
4. Floor Space Reduction 

5. Greater Flexibility 

6. Better Quality 

7. Power and Overhead 
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Casablancas Long Draft 


In a few years, long draft spinning will be standard 
throughout the major part of the industry. Why not 
investigate its possibilities NOW when its adoption 
will mean substantially greater profits, rather than 
wait till the competitive situation forces you to 
spend the money just to keep even? 


Every survey of spinning room equipment of 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Fales & Jenks Division 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


which we know has shown substantial cost reduc- 
tion. Installations of Casablancas Long Draft 
Spinning have paid for themselves.in less than 
three years. 


Assole American manufacturers of the Casablancas 
Long Draft System, we are exceptionally well able 
to advise. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 
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recom- 
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purchase the 
Looking down 
the Butterworth 


end 
BUTTERWORTH SANFORIZER 


ie executive even slightly interested in Sanforizing should read 
this letter. 


From the Ramapo Finishing Corporation, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


“We have your letter of the 19th instant requesting further information 
on the working of our new Sanforizing Range. 


“We are very glad to write you a letter on this subject. Our machine has 
now been in almost continuous operation for three months, and has proved 
very satisfactory in every way. We have now had the opportunity to try 
out various types and weights of goods ranging from 2 to 5 yard cloth, 
and we have been able to shift from one class of goods to another with- 
out any adjustments to the machine other than the usual gear, spray, and 
width changes necessary for obtaining the desired shrinkage results. 


“We think that the shrinkage results are very accurate and are much 
closer to perfection than is common, and the fact that the machine runs 
so evenly without annoying shut-downs for small repairs and adjustments | 
has added greatly to our production results, 


“From our experience, we-should say that this range represents the high- 
est development yet attained in Sanforizing Machinery. And we can recom- 
mend ealcshetinaiy your machine to anyone contemplating the pur- 
chase of Sanforizing equipment. 


H. A. Barry (Signed) 


Treasurer” 

UTTERWORTH has been licensed by Cluett, Butterworth Engineers will be glad to talk with : 

Peabody & Co., Inc., to build Sanforizers, which you relative to what you will gain by Sanfor- a 
give fabric a pre-determined shrink, We build San- izing your own product. Also, literature will be 


forizers complete; there is no divided responsibility. sent promptly. 


H. W.. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern , Office : a : In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C, Hamilton, Ontario 


TE Finishin MACH NERY | 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY * 
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The BECCO plant... completely 
modern... specializing in the pro- 
duction of concentrated hydrogen 


peroxide. 


One of the 8,000 
gallon BECCO 


tank cars, now 


deliveries. 


‘TANK CAR SHIPMENTS 


Steady rise of BECCO popularity 
DEMANDS IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION 
Confronted today with a demand for BECCO 


which four years ago would have appeared fantas- 
tic, BECCO engineers inaugurate another radical 


improvement: tank car transportation. 


Making regular, rapid deliveries of BECCO con- 
centrated hydrogen peroxide to prominent mills, 
tank cars like the one shown above insure prompt 
service and effect worthwhile economies. Having 


a capacity of 8,000 gallons (carrying the equivalent 


of 80,000 pounds of shipper'’s peroxide), one ve- 


What Is The BECCO Process? 


By the “BECCO process” we mean the special adaptation of BECCO 
concentrated hydrogen peroxide to the individual requirements of 
each bleachery, no two of which are alike. BECCO is-an electrolytic 
nycrogen peroxide, producing superior results when specially em- 
pioye 

BECCO is ideally adaptable for producing any kind of finish. It 
bleaches to a full, permanent white. Because of the gentle BECCO 
bleaching action, the fabric and its tensile strength are preserved to 
a maximum degree. 


hicle of this type transports in one trip the equiva- 
lent of three carloads of ordinary. carboys! 


Additional BECCO tank cars are now under cn. 


struction, to keep pace with increasing needs of 
the textile industry. This rise to prominence among 
progressive bleachers evérywhere is conclusive 
proof of the attractive results of the BECCO proc- 
ess. Why not let us demonstrate in your plant, on 
a practical run? A BECCO demonstration is wholly 
without cost or obligation and does not interfere 
with plant routine. Write to 


ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Toronto Montreal 


making regular 
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SMITH bobbins and cones are built from the center, | nir 


making them true and accurate. S an 


The best hard maple is used for the barrel. Vulcanized © 2 sel 
fibre, made to stand wear and tear, is used for the heads and 7 m 
the fibre heads are held on with drive screws in such a way that Se 


it is almost impossible to get the heads off without breaking = sa 
the fibre. 4 3 


SMITH makes the dogwood bushed type Cotton Spool : : es 
and drive screw type Silk Bobbin, Galvanized Iron, Bakelite, : 


Stainless Steel and Aluminum headed Soaking or Steaming ; 
Shafts. | | 7 st 


Recognize the Value of a Well Built Spool Made With Hard Vulcanized Fibre . 


SMITH BOBBIN works 


PHILLIPSBURG, __ NEW JERSEY 
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Report of British Cotton Industry 
Research Association 


ESEARCH work in cotton textiles in England is 
IE cereet by the following report which appeared in 
the Textile Research Institute Bulletin: 

During the past year the new technological department 
of the Shirley Institute has been completely equipped with 
machinery representative of modern practice in all 
branches of spinning and weaving. This new extension 
has already amply justified itself, and since its erection 
the spinning machinery has been in constant employment 
for a variety of purposes. The spinning tests on cottons 
produced by the Empire Cotton-Growing Corporation 
are now carried out at the Institute under complete su- 
pervision throughout; each cotton is spun to more than 
one count, and an attempt is made to spin it to the lim- 
iting count for which it appears to be suitable. The spin- 
ning test provides a necessary link in the chain of research 
that leads to the introduction to the industry of new 
and improved varieties of cotton. Extended investiga- 
tions have been and are being carried out on the process- 
ing to different types of cotton, including a study of the 
several variable factors that affect the quality of the 
yarn finally obtained. Further, by means of the new 
machinery, the causes of imperfections in the spun yarn 
reported by members can be investigated, and in many 
cases a suitable remedy can be prescribed. None of 
these developments was possible on anything like the 
same scale prior to the establishment of the new tech- 
nological department. 


The performance of two machines which have been de- 


veloped at the Shirley Institute for use in the spinning 
processes is at present being investigated. These ma- 
chines are the Shirley card and the Shirley ring frame. 


For many cottons the Shirley card appears to be quite as. 


satisfactory as the standard card, and has the two ad- 
vantages that it is much cheaper and occupies less floor 


space. The new ring frame is till in an experimental 
stage. 


SIZING AND WEAVING STUDIES 


On the manufacturing side, the new rooms contain a 
complete range of machinery for winding yarn, forming 
warps, and for sizing and weaving. ‘This equipment is 
being used primarily for the continuance of the work on 
the effect of variations in sizing on the weaving quality 
of warps, though other factors which affect the perform- 
ance of the warps in the lodm and the character of the 
cloth woven will also be made the subject of special in- 
vestigations. 


The operations of sizing and weaving are at present 


imperfectly analyzed and ill-described, so that it is im- 
possible to put forward laboratory apparatus that sim- 
ulates the physical and dynamical factors operative in 
industrial machinery. It is for this reason that full- 
scale machines, precisely similar to those employed in the 
mills, are now in use for what are essentially laboratory 
experiments. It is realized that in the analysis of the 
problems of the industry the new equipment is no substi- 
tute for direct observation and discussion in the mills, 
but it serves as a means. of putting to the test specific 
questions that can only be solved by direct experiment 
under stricter control than is generally possible on por- 
tions of an industrial plant. A program of experimental 


work calculated to keep the sizing machines and twenty 


looms occupied for some time has been commenced, and 


weaving is now in progress on warps sized at the Insti- 
tute. 


New ProGRAM OF RESEARCH 


Problems relating to the dyeing of cotton are of two 
kinds: (a) those dealing with the way in which the quali- 
ties of the dyed material are affected by the nature of 
the dyestuff,,and of the dyeing process themselves, and 
(b) those dealing with the effect of other processes, such 
as bleaching and mercerizing, on the properties of cotton 
dyed with different dyestuffs. The problems included 
under the heading (a) have already received very pro- 
longed and careful attention at the hands of the large 
dyestuff manufacturers; a great body of systematic infor- 
mation, even if of a somewhat empirical kind, has already 
been collected, and, in the interest of dyestuff manufac- 
ture, has been well disseminated throughout the dyeing 
industry. It is certain that any serious contribution to 
these problems will only be made by the Research Asso- 
ciation as a result of fundamental studies on the physico- 
chemical nature of dyestuff solutions and of the dyeing 
process. The work at present in progress is of this fun- 
damental kind ,and envisages a long program of purely 
scientific investigation. An essential feature of the in- 
vestigation is the simultaneous prosecution of a number 
of related researches dealing, on the one hand, with the 
size and charge of the dye particles in solution, and, on 
the other hand, with the effect of temperature and com- 
position of the dye solution on the rate of absorption of 
the dyestuff by cotton, on the penetration of the dyestuff 
into the cellulose, and on the equilibrium absorption. 
Although a number of investigations on the nature of dye 
solutions are recorded in the scientific literature, there 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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State College Textile School Conducts 


Industrial Research 


BY T. R. HART 


North Carolina 


been responsible, to a large degree, for the rapid 

development made by North Carolina as an indus- 
trial center and has contributed materially to the re- 
markable progress which this State has made since the 
beginning of the present century. 

The Textile School of North Carolina State College 
has been closely allied with and in part responsible for 
this development which has made North Carolina one of 
the leading cotton and rayon manufacturing States in 
America. The contributions made by the Textile School 
to this particular phase of industrial progress in the State 
will be of more than passing interest. 

The school has trained scores of efficient men for offi- 
cial and technical positions in every phase of the textile 
industry and has taught them that, in order to become a 


"Tn textile industry, the largest in the State,, has 


great textile center, North Carolina mills would have to ~ 


manufacture and finish fancy goods and hosiery. Evi- 
dence that this teaching has borne fruit is seen in the 
fact that North Carolina mills now manufacture almost 
every variety of textile products. 


PoputarR STYLE SHOWS 


By conducting style shows and co-operating with the 
home economics departments of North Carolina women’s 
colleges, the Textile School has helped to popularize cot- 
ton fabrics and thus to increase the consumption of 
products produced by Southern farms and manufacturing 
plants. 

The school has made a number of. contributions to 
knowledge by careful investigations of textile problems. 
It is the only institution in America that has équipped 
and placed at the disposal of textile matgifacturérs a 
complete experimental laboratory. This expe. 
equipment, which includes all the latest ‘types 6f"long 
draft spinning, as well as regular spinning, is located in 
a specially built room where research can be conducted 
under actual mill conditions without in any way interfer- 
ing with the work of the students. In addition to the 
experimental laboratory, there are two research labora- 
tories for work on yarns, fabrics, dyes, starches and tex- 
tile chemicals. 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY 


Some of the research projects that are occupying the 
attention of teachers and graduate students in the Tex- 
tile School at present are of especial importance to the 
industry. 

J. T. Hilton, Associate Professor of Yarn Manufactur- 
ing, is working upon “The Effect of Spindle Speed on the 
Spinning Value of Yarn.” 

As the Reeves drive is a new methone applying power 
to spinning frames, it is expected that this project will 
eventually supply ‘ageful information to manufacturers. 

Mrs. Lillian Tyler Jones, a graduate student who has 
specialized in home economics at the University of Wis- 
consin and then did graduate work at the University of 
Minnesota, is investigating “The Effect of Some Dry 
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State College. 


Cleaning Reagents on the Tensile Strength of Artificial 
Fibres.” 


This research will furnish dry cleaners definite infor- 


mation of benefit to the business. 


In co-operation with the Southern Textile Association, 
the Textile School now has under way a project to deter- 
mine the effect of storing and aging cotton on the spin- 
ning qualities and breaking strength of yarns. Three 
lots of cotton were ginned from the same field. One lot 
was manufactured as soon as possible, after it was 
ginned, and accurate records kept of the waste, spinning 
qualities and breaking strength. The other two lots were 
stored. At the end of six and twelve months they will 
be put through the same processes that the first lot un- 
derwent. This project will furnish beneficial knowledge 
to farmers and manufacturers. 

Thomas A. Mott, a teaching fellow in the school, is 
making an extensive study of the “Sulphonation and 
Saponification of Tallow and Paraffin” in the manufac- 
ture of softening and conditioning agents for the dyeing 
and finishing industries. His results indicate a modifica- 
tion of processes now in use in these industries. | 

George H. Norman, also a teaching fellow, is conduct- 
ing a series of tests in order to compare the various types 
of long draft spinning with the regular method of spin- 
ning cotton yarns. Mr. Norman is collecting considera- 
ble data that appears to be of considerable importance. 

J. G. Lewis, a graduate student, has just completed a 
project dealing with “The Effect of Yarn Twist on Rib 
Knit Fabrics.” The purpose of this project was to deter- 
mine what amount of twist in yarns would produce the 
best restilts on the rib knitting machines. 


Research in fabric designing and processing has been 
co-operatively conducted by the Textile School and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for more than two years. 


During this time cotton fabrics suitable for hooked rug | 


foundations, visible bags for fruit and vegetables, and 
patching for cotton bagging have been developed. 

In addition to the specific projects mentioned above, 
the School is also co-operating with many mills in the 
South, in solving problems by making tests and supplying 
information on various subjects as requested. 


Expect Higher Prices on Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


A general rise in the retail price level of ‘nationally 
advertised sheets and pillow cases with mark-ups) more 
favorable to retailers and manufacturers alike is indicated 
in an analysis of retail newspaper advertising throughout 
the country during February made by“Pequot Mills of 
Salem, Mass. Special sales at or around $1 for size 81x 
99 regarded by retailer$ and‘manufacturers alike, accord- 
ing to the Salem mill management, as ruinous were prac- 


tically eliminated as compared to activities of previous 
month. | 
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filaments 
give Fabries and Knitted Goods 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


XPERIENCE has shown that Enka yarns are 
completely satisfactory from two angles — 
the speed and economy of non-stop production 
and the quality of the finished product. 


Many converters and manufacturers of fabrics, 
hosiery and underwear depend on Enka yarns to 
safeguard the quality of their product. These Mills 
have learned that Enka’s uniform filaments assure 
uniform performance, good looks and wear. 


The fate of a fabric hangs by a thread. Enka is a 
high quality non-stop yarn in everything the word 
implies: it is strong, even, fast running. Cones are 
treated with the finest winding oils. Every inch 
is in perfect condition—no discolored threads, 
no sour odor, no rotting or disintegration of the 
yarn itself. A high grade yarn that guarantees 
speed and economy of production. cota 
We would like to put on a trial run at your own mill 
and demonstrate the superior results obtainable 
with our new dull Perlglo and our famous bright 
lustre, yarns. Enka yarns are available in deniers 
from 50 to 300, in standard or multi-filaments. On 
weaving and knitting cones; on spools; in skeins, 
bleached or unbleached. 


AMERICAN: ENKA ‘CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. + Providence, R. |. 


AMERICAN 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


ANY COLOR AS LONG AS 
IT’S BLUE 


Spring and early summer always 
give a new meaning to the word 
COLOR, and usually a special mean- 


ing to blue. This season is no excep- | 


tion. Bright colors are way out in 
front, led by blue in all its various 
shades. Plenty of the always-popular 
navy, of course. But this year bright 
royal blues, purplish shades and the 
grayed cadet blue are all good. 


Beige is also being advanced as an 
important color. The Paris couturi- 
ers say nothing but a grayish putty 
beige will do; but local manufactur- 
ers know better. By the time this 
color has settled down to good Amer- 
ican volume, every possible beige cast 
be included . . . pinkish, grey- 
beige, yellowish. 


When in doubt, then, try blue or 
beige. You are almost sure to be 
safe with these two colors. 


A MILLION DOLLAR 
BABY? 


It may have little obvious connec- 


tion with the subject of style, but 


there is lively news for some knitting 
mills in the recent announcement by 
the Woolworth stores that they will 
sell twenty-cent items in some of 
their stores immediately, and in all of 
them if the test group proves it to be 
a satisfactory idea. 


10 


ARWOOD. 


Hosiery knitters, for instance, can 
hardly afford to ignore this announce- 
ment; for if the plan works, its re- 
sults are apt to be felt, either bene- 
ficially or otherwise according to the 
way it is handled, throughout the 
whole industry. 


The Woolworth stores expect to be - 


able to sell men’s and women’s seam- 
less and full-fashioned silk hose at 
twenty cents a stocking and make a 
profit. At present they profess not 
to be anxious to force this better- 
class merchandise into the twenty- 
cent class; but it almost goes without 


saying that if they can be made and 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must 
of necessity be general and 
of fairly wide scope. 


The reactions of our read- 
ers and their inquiries indi- 
cate that each has his own 
style problem, peculiar to 
himself. 


We want to help you. We 
are glad to answer specific 
style questions. There is no 
charge. Write to: 

HARWOOD 
40 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 


STYLIST 


sold at that price with satisfactory 


profits to both the maker and the 
retailer, nothing in the world will 


prevent this merchandise from going - 


over Woolworth counters. The pub- 
lic will have its way! 


MARK TIME 


_ Military effects in women’s outer- 
wear have taken the New York shops 
by storm; in fact, things have gone 
so completely martial . . . with the 
Bicentennial celebration to furnish an 


FITTED 
WAISTLINE & 
BUTTON TRIM 
RED,WHITE 4 BLUE 
ACCESORIES 


excuse... . that this is almost sure to 
be a short-lived fad, a style stunt that 
makes lively promotion for a few 
weeks and then disappears altogether. 


Not quite altogether, perhaps. Out 
of this militarism one of two ideas 
are likely to last through the sum- 
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mer, namely, button trimming, fitted 
waistlines, and a limited use of red, 
white and blue together, chiefly in ac- 
cessories, such as belts, scarfs, caps 
and jewelry; now and then in the 
hand-knit type sweaters. 


Department store buyers are non- 
commital about the brassiere bathing 
suit (separate top and shorts); but 
to date the consensus of opinion tends 
to be this: that this suit will “go” at 
the private beaches and not at the 
public ones. In other words, it is a 
high style, not a volume seller. 


* 
LIGHT ON THE FEET 


Pastel colors in men’s hosiery, re- 
tailing up to $1.50 a pair, are expect- 
ed to account for a nice bit of the 
summer’s business in this field. Even 
the most hidebound conservative 


men’s shop on Fifth Avenue expects — 


to do a flourshing trade in these light- 
colored half hose; and, as Andy 
would say, “that’s sump’n.” 


3 


The English 6x3 rib style, both 
plain and clocked, is popular right 
now; but the day’s best seller is plain 
color half hose in lisle, clocked. So 
we repeat our word in January’s arti- 
cle: “Watch your clocks.”’ 


Knitted terry cloth with a smooth 
under-surface looks good for summer. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute is spon- 
soring a lighter-weight type which 
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has two advantages .. . it is more 
comfortable to wear, and it makes up 
with less bulkiness than heretofore. 


THE BEACH COAT 
CHANGES ITS LINES 


A new version of that seasonal 
standby ... the knitted beach coat 
... 1s bound to grow out of the pres- 
ent vogue for collarless necklines. An. 
expensive hand-knit one, which could 
be copied on machines and retail from 
$10 to $15, is being shown by an ex- 
clusive specialty shop here. It is knit 
in a large shell-stitch design, left un- 
lined, and made with raglan shoulders 


and wide revers that can be buttoned 
over or worn open, as the sketches 
show. White is still the leader for 
this kind of coat. 


Watch linen for summer under- 
wear. In high-priced garments, this 
fabric can be used to excellent ad- 
vantage. It is highly absorbent, non- 
retentive of moisture, cool to feel, 
and exceptionally durable. It can be 
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knit up into well-styled garments for 
both men and women. Its superiority 
as a fabric needs to be made known, 
but there is definitely a market. 


THE ALMOST 
COMPLETE 
SUN-BATHER 


Men’s bathing suits show the same 
tendency toward less suit that wo- 
men’s do. It may take years, or even 
generations, for the European custom 
(almost an invariable rule there, we 
understand) of wearing only abbrevi- 
ated trunks—no tops ‘at all—to gain 
favor in this country. But a definite 
step in the direction of this healthy 
form of sun-worship is the current 
sun-back (and now often sun-front, 
too!) suit. ‘The very narrow straps 
that cross each other to prevent slip- 
ping at the shoulder or interference 
with the swimmer’s arms, are really 
just a pretense at top. 


Colors for men’s bathing suits 
should be read off in this order: 
black, blue, maroon. As to striped 
tops versus plain, in two-piece suits, 
one store buyer predicts forty per 
cent striped, compared with sixty per 
cent plain colors. . 


Knitted scarfs, provided they are 
filmy and loosely knit, could turn 
some of those spare minutes or ma- 


«thines into profits. For tailored.suits 


and collarless coats, these very soft, 
spider-webby ones that will tie in 
bows at the neck without being too 
bulky, are good. With the advent of 
very warm weather, however, their 
popularity is apt to cease. 
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Dyeing Skein Yarn for Use in 


Ingrain Hosiery 


BY ROBERT H. HARRIS 
Dyer and Chemist, Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


HE subject, “Dyeing Skein Yarn for Use in In- 

i grain Hosiery,’ cannot be covered thoroughly in 

this brief discussion, and only a few of the most 
important points can be touched upon. These will relate 
mainly to the dyeing of cotton and rayon skeins. 

The requirements for ingrain hosiery yarn may vary 
slightly from those in other plants, but we must all have 
our yarn evenly dyed, the shades matched, the proper 
degree of fastness for the color, and the yarn soft and 
pliable. 


How are we going to determine when a skein or batch 
of skeins is evenly dyed? Here is the only method we 
have found entirely satisfactory: ‘Take a skein from each 
lot, dry it quickly in hot circulating air, and then knit it 
into a fabric either on a ribber or knitting machine. The 
slightest variation in shade may be easily detected. The 
knit sample also enables us to judge shades on brilliant 
rayons more accurately, for several angles of the rayon 
strike the eye at once and reduce the glare which is so 
confusing when judging the shade in the skein. 


The fastness requirements depend upon the work for 
which the yarn is intended. For use in hosiery which is 
~ not to be cross-dyed or bleached we use direct cotton 
colors for light and medium shades, and diazotized and 
developed or sulphur colors for the heavier shades. For 
hosiery which is to be cross-dyed or bleached with perox- 
ide we use vat colors only. 


The maximum degree of softness and pliability is nec- 
essary SO that the yarn may knit easily and have a soft 
feel in the finished sock. Several factors enter into this, 
namely, the processing, the softening in the rinse, and the 
drying of the yarn. 

Sulphur colors must be handled with caution, og 2 
high temperatures they have a very harshening effe 
the yarn. In reducing some of the sulphurs we bigs 
found that Caustic Soda and Sodium Hydrosulphite work 
very satisfactory and have the added advantage in Monel 
Metal equipment of eliminating some of the black precipi- 
tate on the tub caused by the action of the sulphide on 
the Monel metal. In stripping direct colors much care 
must be exercised in order not to harshen and stiffen the 
yarn. Softening agents can be used in some stripping 
baths which help to keep the yarn in good condition. 

After dyeing, a last rinse in a good softening solution 
adds much in giving the yarn a soft, lofty feel, and im- 
proves the knitting qualities. Sometimes, however, no 
amount of softening can redeem a yarn which has been 
stiffened in processing. 

In drying the yarn the temperature must not be too 
high in the drying room, especially for rayons. We have 
found near the ceiling of our boandingjyroom, where the 
temperature is between 80 and 100 degrees, an ideal place 
to hang the yarn, dryimg’it in about twelve hours, and 
keeping it soft and pliable. | 

What is the best equipment for dyeing skein yarn? 


*Presented at Southeastern Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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Here we will have many differences of opinion, and each 
machine or method of dyeing may have its good points. 
There is one thing, however, that we all want—equip- 
ment which turns out the best production for the least 
cost. Many things enter into this, dependingly largely 
upon local conditions. A few of the things to be con- 


sidered might be: labor cost, consistency of work pro- | 


ducer, the, percentage of waste caused by the dyeing 
process, and the liquor ratio. 


Various types of machines are in use today which 
greatly reduce labor costs compared with the old system 
of dyeing by hand in open tubs. If a plant requires only 
a very small amount of skein-dyed yarn, then dyeing by 
hand is probably the most economical method, but with 
a production which is at all constant, a machine would 
probably pay for itself in a short time. 
can eliminate the human element and the greater varia- 
tions and weaknesses thereof in our dyeing operations, 
the more consistent will be our results—and the more 
satisfactory, provided the equipment used is efficient. 


Modern equipment is efficient and gives consistent and 
satisfactory results. 


One of the most recent machines on the market em- 
ploys an entirely new principles in skein dyeing. Instead 
of immersing the yarn in the dyebath, this machine 
pumps the dye-liquor into the top of: the skeins which 
are suspended above the dyebath by perforated pipes. 
The dye-liquor flows down the length of the skeins into 
the tub below, thence into the pump again and back into 
the skeins. The skeins are covered and saturated with 
the dye-liquor which resembles very much a waterfall. 
The skeins are turned as often as desired by an automatic 
turning device. ‘This allows each part of the skein to 
absorb an equal portion of the dye. 

The less agitation given to skeins when being dyed— 
especially fibers such as silk and rayon—the fewer tan- 
gled skeins there will be. This machine keeps the skeins 
practically stationary for the greater part of the time, 
and samples can be taken by merely stopping the flow 
of dye-liquor and lifting a skein from the lot. Waste in 
tangled skeins is cut to a minimum. In our plant we 
now get 100 per cent winding on all cotton skeins and 
as a rule 100 per cent on rayons. 

The liquor ratio—or in other words the number of 
pounds of water in the bath to the number of pounds of 
yarn—is a factor seldom considered when figuring costs 
of dyeing. Yet, in proportion as we reduce our liquor 
ratio we bring down our costs. 

Penetration oils are usually recommended in terms ‘ot 
a given number of pounds of oil to one-hundred pounds 
of material. This seems logical for scouring and deter- 
gent compounds, but, should not a penetration oil be 
figured on the volume of the dyebath and on the kind of 
material to be dyed, and not on the number of pounds 
of materials? In other words we figure on a one-half of 
one per cent solution for one of the oils which we use in 
most of the operations where this soil is used. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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EW ADDITION 


to our well-known Indanthren series 


brilliant orange 


producing brilliant orange shades of very 


_ good fastness to light, excellent fastness to 


washing and chlorine. 


For printing purposes we recommend the 
SUPRAFIX BRAND of Indanthren Brilliant 
Orange GR. It does not settle or freeze or 


dry out, and it fixes rapidly. 


Indanthren BRILLIANT ORANGE GR SUPRAFIX 
is the orange to use in application printing 


and for colored 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


— 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Temperature Control in Knitting Mills 


BY GEORGE RICE 


HERE is no branch of the textile manufacturing 
industry in which humidification is so vital as in 
the winding of yarns and in the knitting of the 
same into looped fabrics. I have been employed in knit- 
ting mills in which we knew weather changes a day ahead 
by the action of the looping mechanisms of the knitting 
machines. The full-fashioned plants have, in most cases, 
been well humidified for sometime, but hundreds of ma- 
chines can be seen running in many of the other kinds 


of knitting plants without the aid provided by some form. 


of temperature control, with the result that their yarns 
become kinky and are with difficulty gotten through the 
needle action of the machines. Irregularities in the 
knitting, missed loops, and various other defects result. 
During our recent tour among the silk knitting mills we 
found that in some cases the temperatures we kept around 
80 with a number of fans running to make it comfortable 
for the operatives and in a way help the knitting. But 
there are still many plants in which silk knitting is ac- 
complished on a large scale without any form of humidi- 
fiers or any effort made for effective ventilation or air 
control. The same can be stated concerning the woolen 
and cotton end of the knitting industry. Just why so 
‘many knitting plants have not been equipped with ‘mod- 
_ern types of humidifiers, when the yarn and woven cloth 


mills have long since proven the value of air conditioning 
is puzzling. 


PINCHED YARN MEANS Droppep STITCHES ON KNITTING 
MACHINES 
Everyone who has worked with knitting machinery as 


a mechanic or: an operative knows that when the air is 
too dry, as it often gets in a knitting room when windows 


UnXouerable dtmospherr< 
Conr<ions tend tv’ make 
the yarn rough 


are closed to prevent air (Currents from blowing the 
threads, that the best of conditioned yarn will become 
stiff and more or less parchmentized and tend to make 
the needles drop the stitches here and there. Miniature 


lumps, abrasions, thin places, kinks and similar defects 
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7% clears the need /e.s. 

which might get by in properly humidified air will cause 
trouble and imperfections when knitted in the presence 
of air which is so lacking in moisture that static elec- 
tricity sets up. And yet we find mills in which the tech- 
nical supervision is perfect in other respects very faulty 
when it comes to automatic regulation of the atmosphere. 
The superintendent of one plant said that he would like 
to recommend that a system of humidification be installed 
so as to make working conditions pleasanter for the help. 
But that he understood that moist air deposits would 
corrode and oxodize the needles and fine mechanical 
parts of the machine in course of time and cause com- 
plications which would be difficult to contend with. He 
was simply misinformed, because the relative humidity 
of about 60 per cent which is maintained in most knitting 
rooms does not produce a condition that will corrode the 
metal surfaces of any machine. In cases where rust has 
gathered on the machines, the reasons were no doubt due 
to idleness or inaction of such machines. Humidification 
is important in both the winding and knitting operations, 
but we refer to it in particular as it exists in the knitting. 


Whether the latch or the spring pattern of needles are 
used, the manufacturers of knitted fabrics endeavor to 
use only the best makes, because they stand up better 
when knitting yarn in which slubs; thick places and 
roughness are present. But even these high grade nee- 
dies have to operate under a disadvantage which may be 
difficult to cope with if the yarn loses its elasticity and 
softness and becomes fuzzy and frayed as shown in figure 
1, as a result of dry air andthe presence of static electri- 
city. Less space in the crimp of the needle is possible, 
the hook of the needle in descending cannot pull the new 
thread down though the last loop without stressing’ and 
an unsatisfactory stitching results... When a kink or a 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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— Ask for a NOPCO : specific formulae to 
Technical Man meet exact requirements 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 
Executive Offices and Laboratories: HARRISON, N. J. Branches: Boston — Chicago 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


rei 


H. E. Hornberger has resigned as superintendent of 
the West Knitting Company, Wadesboro, N. C. 


W. T. Brown has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, S. C. 


Thomas H, Webb, secretary and treasurer of the Locke 
Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., has been elected vice- 
president of the Erwin Yarn Company, Philadelphia sell- 
ing agents. 


T. A. Sweatt, who has been at Camden, S. C., is now 


located at Lancaster, S. C. 


T. W. Anderson, of Roanoke Rapids, has been ap- 
pointed overseer of weaving at the Nokomis Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


Kemp P. Lewis has been elected president of the Er- 
win Yarn Company, sales agents, of Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding the late W. A. Erwin. 


C. W. Causey, treasurer of the Pomona Mills, Inc., 
Greensboro, has returned from a short vacation in Ber- 
muda. He was accompanied by his young son, Jack. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern manager for Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, has returned from a trip to Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. 


J. P. Garrison, who graduated from the North Caro- 
‘lina State College Textile School last June, has been 
made designer at the Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


R. M. Ross, overseer carding at Clyde Fabrics, Inc., 
Newton, N. C., has been given charge of the spinning 
also. 


H. J. Murphy, in charge of research work for the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, has been transferred from Co- 
lumbus to the mills at Macon, Ga. 


Sam G. Riley, a graduate of the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, has been made specification divi- 
sion manager for the Plant E of the Collins and Aikman 
Corporation at Roxboro, N. C. 


A. E. Barneycastle has resigned as overseer spinning at 
the Sellers Manufacturing Company, Saxapahaw, N. C.., 
to become overseer of carding and combing at the Eno 
Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Everett M. Cushman, formerly of the Holmes Man- 
ufacturing Company, New Bedford, Mass., is now super- 
intendent of carding at the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C. 


R. F. Baynes, a graduate of the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, is now foreman of plush weaving 
_ at the Collins and Aikman Corporation’s mill in Roxboro, 
N. C. Mr. Baynes formerly had charge of twisting in 
this plant. 

A. G. Myers, president of Textiles, Tnc., and president 
of the Citizens National Bank of Gastonia. was named 
chairman of the committee in charge of Gastonia sales 
of “Baby Bonds’ during the week of March 7. 

Additional textile executives to serve on Mr. Myers’ 
committee were: R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, N. C.: Stuart 
Warren Cramer, of Cramerton, N. C., and Carol Rudisill, 
of Cherryville, N. C. 
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Championship Basketball Teams 


The pictures below show the two basketball teams that 
won the Class A championships at the Southern Textile 
Basketball Tournament, held in Textile Hall, Greenville. 

The Class A Boys’ Championship was won by the 
team from Lonsdale Mills, Seneca, S. C. 

The Class A Girls’ Championship was wone by the 
team from Pelzer Manufacturing ‘Company, Pelzer, S. C. 


THE LONSDALE TEAM 


Reading from left to right: Mason, coach; Gaillard, 
Leatherwood, Watson, _ Weathers, Leopard, Stevenson, 
Richardson and Pruitt. amide 


THE PELZER TEAM 


Top Row, Left to Right: Harley Heath, coach; Sara 
Jordan, forward; Blanche Hunter, guard; Sara Kelly, 
forward; Helen Cook, guard; Venice Dickson, forward: 
Alfred Gosnell, manager. 

Bottom Row: Avis Dickson, guard: Frances Ham- 
mond, forward; Kitty Hakney, center; Mildred Jenkins, 
forward; Helen Kelly, guard; Betty Jean Heath, mascot. 


Dyers and Bleachers To Meet 


Chairman Paul F. Haddock, of the Dyers-Bleachers- 
Finishers Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
announces that their Spring meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., April 2nd. 

A complete program will be announced i in the early fu- 
ture. Plans perfected to date for the meeting consist of 
a Dutch luncheon at which time several papers will be 
presented, followed by a round table discussion between 
members of the various sections of the division. 

The evening session will consist of a banquet at which 
time several entertainment features will be provided. 
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OBITUARY 


JOHN W. COLE 


Opp, Ala.—Funeral for John W. Cole, 26, who died 
last Sunday of pneumonia, was held Monday afternoon 
from the First Baptist church. Burial took place in the 
local cemetery. Mr. Cole was ill a short time. Surviving 
are his parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Cole, one sister, 
Miss Patty Cole, of Montgomery; three brothers, Bar- 
ney and Martin Cole, of Opp, and Sam Cole, of Alice- 
ville. He graduated from Opp High School and later at- 
tended Georgia Tech. He was a member of Phi Sigma 
Kappa Fraternity. At the time of his death he was em- 
ployed as overseer of spinning and carding at the Opp 
Cotton Hill. His father is manager of the mill. 


New Conditioning Process for Yarn Put 
Out in Britain 


Manchester.—For a new process of conditioning yarn 
‘introduced by Smethursts, Ltd., of Manchester, absolute 
uniformity of moisture throughout a cone or cheese and 
fixed to predetermined limits can, it is claimed, be guar- 
anteed. On the conditioning machine suitable containers 
are provided for the cones. 
with separate valves connected to a vacuum pump. 
Geared mandrils of a conical shape similar to the paper 
tubes on which the cones are found, are housed in the 
containers, each to take a full cone. 


A glass measuring device is provided, one to each cone 
head, the device being connected to a float cistern for 
maintaining a definite level of water or emulsion. The 
measuring device is provided with a simple means for 
varying the measured quantity of water or emulsion. A 
tube leading from the measuring device is arranged to 
convey the liquid into cup-like receptacles on the lid 
covering the end of the cones under process. 


After the cones or cheeses to be conditioned are placed 
on the mandrils, each container is closed by a lid which 
carries the receptacle previously mentioned. The meas- 
ured quantity if liquid is then conveyed to the receptacle 
over the cone and the valve connected to a vacuum pump 
is opened. The vacuum created draws the liquid grad- 
ually into the cones. The lid is then opened and the 
next operation equalizes the moisture throughout the 
package. The mandrils are set in operation by a geared 
driving arrangement and revolved at a speed of 700 or 
800 revolutions per minute, thus setting up a centrifugal 
action which, after several seconds rotation, causes even 
distribution of the moisture throughout the cone. 


Very little handling is required, the cones having to be 
placed on and taken off the mandrils before and after 
conditioning. They are then sent to the next process or 
to be papered or packed. 


New Underwear Fabric 


A new line of attractively styled tailored underwear 
for children, in fine denier all-Bemberg tricot fabric of 
soft, dull lustre finish, has been introduced by Southern 
Silk Mills, of Spring City, Tenn., with New York offices 
at 7 East 42nd street. Garments shown include a banded 
pantie with elastic top, a bloomer with elastic top and 
bottom, and an elastic top brief, all made with double 
crotch reinforcement; a combination with four-button 
drop seat, built-up shoulders, and adjustable draw ribbon 
at neck; and a-slip with built-up shoulders, ribbon draw- 
string at neck, and a three-inch flounce at the bottom. 


The containers are fitted © 
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The New Industrial Alkali 


METSO CRYSTALS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


Metso Crystals, white, clean, pure, crystal- 
line grains of sodium metasilicate, dissolve 
quickly to produce strongly alkaline solu- 
tions without drastic or harmful effects on 
textiles. Metso Crystals | 
have high cleansing prop- 
erties and rinse freely. 


Write us for samples. 


ACTIVE 


CRYSTALS 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
DEPT. T, 121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1831 


Steel Rolls— 
— Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. We place them in 
| first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 
j ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
| hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones—doubling the life of your 
i Rolls, 


Machinery deficiency can be 


greatly 
lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers repair 


the parts causing 


trouble. 


“Quality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-in’’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers,’ Repairers, and Makers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 
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KNITTING RADE 


Richmond Hosiery To Open Sales Offices 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Melville Hos- 
iery Mills, Daisy, Tenn., and Soddy Hosiery Mills, Sod- 
dy, Tenn., the latter two operated and controlled by 
Richmond, will open New York offices to sell their 
products through one selling organization. 

‘The Soddy mill has been selling its line of children’s 
and women’s ribbed and boys’ golf hose through Steele & 
Williams, the local selling agency, for the last five years. 
It is understood that the arrangement will terminate as 
soon as Richmond’s office is opened. 

Melville has been selling through George R. Holland 
for a year. It will also end its present selling plan when 
the local office is opened. The mill makes men’s half 
hose. 

Richmond was established in 1896 and is one of the 
oldest mills in the South. Garnett Andrews is head of 
the company, which is capitalized. at. $2,500,000. It 
manufactures men’s, women’s and misses’ goods. 


Report Single Top Stockings Stronger 
Than Double Welt 7 


In reporting upon tests to determine the relative 
strength of single top and double welt hosiery, both full- 
fashioned and seamless, the U.S. Testing Company states 
that the single top offers greater resistance to garter 
strain. 

During the tests, 11 different types of stockings, said 
to represent an average run of hosiery now offered on the 
market, were used to study strength. 

An extract from the report.of the U. S. Testing Com- 
pany Says: | 

‘From the resultts of the tests made, it is evident that 
the single-top hose are in general superior’ In_ tensile 
strength at the garter grip and will withstand more strain 
before rupturing, than will the double-top stockings 
tested.” 


Samples used in the tests were conditioned for four 
hours in an atmosphere of 70 degrees F. temperature and 
65 per cent relative humidity before testing. The sam- 
ples were gripped in ordinary fashion with a garter. 


The strap of the garter was clamped into the top jaw 


of the machine for measuring tensile strength and the 
stocking was wound around the bottom jaw. In this 
manner the samples were strained until a rupture oc- 
curred at the garter grip. 


Form New Sales Agency 


With the retirement of A. V. Victorius, president of 
A. V. Victorius & Co., New York, from the selling end 
of the hosiery business, the company was liquidated as 
of March 1, to be immediately succeeded by Walter P. 
Harris & Co. , which is continuing the Victorius business 
without change at the same address. 

Mr. Harris has been secretary and sales manager of 
the Victorius company, and the Victorius sales staff will 
remain intact. 

Mr. Victorius, who is president of the Paul Knitting 


Mills, Pulaski, Va., and the Inspiration Hosiery Mills, 
Wytheville, Va., will devote his time to these interests, 
and make his headquarters in New York. 

The Victorius selling company has operated for over 
30 years. In addition to the two mills mentioned above 
it has been selling agent for the following hosiery man- 
ufacturers, all of whom will be represented by the Harris 
company: 

Princeton (Ky.) Hosiery Mills, Morganton (N. C.) 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Company, J. A. Cline & Son, 
Hildebran (N. C.) and Garrou Knitting Mills, Morgan- 


ton, NN. 


sew Hosiery Patents 


Two patents on new constructions in the welt of wo- 
men’s hosiery were issued by the U. S. Patent Office this 
week, one being granted to Gustave C .Aberle, of the 


-H. C. Aberle Company, Philadelphia, and the other to 


Armin H. Wittenberg, of the Mission Hosiery Mills, Los 


Angeles. 


Mr. Aberle’s patent is No. 1,847,420, in which two 
claims are made. It was filed in July, 1931. The first 
reads as follows: 

“A lace top having a plurality. of rows of space dia- 
mond shape formations of lock stitches, the end portions 
of the diamond formations of one row being arranged in 
vertical overlapping relation with the end portions of the 
diamond formations of the adjacent row for the purpose 
set forth.” 

Mr. Wittenberg’s patent, No. 1,847,370, includes five 
claims. It was filed in June, 1930, and the first claim 
reads as follows: 

“A full-fashioned stocking having a double knit top 
portion and a reinforcing member sewed into the longi- 
tudinally extending seam of the stocking and extending 
to a point below where the double knit top portion of 
the stocking is joined to the body of the stocking.” 


Offers New Machine 


A machine for inserting tissues in chiffon and lace hos- 
lery is being manufactured by the Philadelphia Metal 
Drying Form Company, Philadelphia. 

The machine, which can be filled with a large number 


of'tissues, has already been installed in several mills, the 
company announces. 


Kaumagraph Charges Patent Infringement 


The Kaumagraph Company, New York, filed’ suit on 
February 19 against the Textile Transfer & Seal Co., 
Inc., New York, for infringement of U. S. Patent No. 
1,718,966 dated July 2, 1929. 

This patent relates to! soluble marking composition 
which, used on transfers, makes it possible to remove 
easily the mark from textiles by washing. 

Kaumagraph Company states its intention to vigor- 
ously protect numerous patents for transfer formulas 
which have been developed by it. 
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STOP LOOK LISTEN 


at tighest Loom Speeds ever attained 


No Stops for Meals — Safety devices allow it 


to run while the crew eats 


with Big Rebete to you in form of Mill Profits 


WHY NOT 


LET YOUR MILL RIDE TO PROSPERITY — 


ON THE X MODEL LOOM 


‘DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg 
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; 
RUNS EXPRESS from DEPRESSION to PROSPERITY 
. SPEED — 190 PICKS and UP 

PRINT CLOTH TRAIN CREW : 

Write For 

: One Weaver to 102 Looms Rates 

One Fixer to 102 Looms and 

| Timetable 

A Bobbin Girl for 72 Looms 
4 EQUIPMFNT 

7 

| 

| NORTHROP LOOM LINE 


SOUTHERN 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK Managing Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance... 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 
Single Copies 


_.....$2.00 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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Greater Taxes To Pay 


A recent newspaper report from Washington 
says: 


A sub-committee today unanimously approved a 2% 
per cent manufacturers’ sales tax with an estimated yield 
of $525,000,000 and excise levies to bring in about $300.,- 
000,000. Increases in incomes, estate, and gift taxes are 
expected to produce $200,000,000. 

sme bill imposes a manufacturers’ sales tax of 
2% per cent on all articles manufactured or 
produced in the United States, with a limited 
number of exemptions. While farm products 
and many articles of food are exempted, many 
are not. All articles of clothing are subject to 
the tax as are all farm implements, farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles and parts, trucks, etc., fur- 
niture, medicines and in fact no home, no per- 
son nor industry escapes under this new plan of 
taxation. Every person in the United States 
will feel its burden, and at a time when the 
country is in economic distress, industry crippled 
and in many instances prostrate and when our 
people are unable to bear the present taxes un- 
der which they are staggering and from which 
they are demanding relief. 


Congress had the alternative of reducing Fed- . 


eral expenses or placing the entire amount of 
this additional burden upon the people. 

Those who would lose their jobs or be forced 
to accept reductions in pay if Federal .expenses 
were cut, are represented in Washington by a 
powerful lobby, including a Federal employees’ 
union, while the people:»who must pay the addi- 
tional tax burden are scattered throughout the 
country. 

Our Senators and Congressmen have yielded 
to the pressure of the Federal employees’ lobby 
but when they get home many of them must 
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reckon with those whom they are betraying and 
some will not be returned to Washington. 

A few years ago Federal employees were given 
advances in pay in order to equalize the increase 
in the cost of living. 


The cost of living has now been reduced 40 
per cent but not a single Federal employee has 
had his pay reduced. 


From a practical point this means that, while 
the people of the entire country are suffering 
from: the depression, those who hold Federal 
jobs have had their pay increased 40 per cent, 
that is, their pay measured in food, clothing, etc.., 
is 40 per cent greater than three years ago. 

We have now restricted and reduced immigra- 
tion but our immigration bureau will this year 
cost $10,700,000 as compared to $3,020,000. in 
1924. 


The volume of imports has dwindled since the 
depression began but the collection of the cus- 


toms this year will cost $23,000,000 as com- — : 


pared to $11,500,000 in 1924, when imports 
were much greater. 


The Department® of Commerce will, in spite 
of the reduced volume of our commerce, cost the 
taxpayers $4,986,000 this year as against $1,- 
900,000 in 1924. 

Eight years ago we were spending $4,300,000 
upon Indian schools but this year with few In- 
dians the taxpayers must provide $10,649,000 
to educate Indians, most of whom do not desire 
education and have never benefited to any great 
extent from such education as has been forced 
upon them. 

In 1924 the Government was spending $401,- 
000 for market news letters but now they are 
printing 100,000,000 pamphlets each year and 
the taxpayers must provide $1,406,000 annually 
for same. 

We could go on indefinitely with the recita- = 
tion of such crimes against the people of this © 


country but it would do no good.: 


Congress will not reduce Federal salaries and 
will make only a slight reduction, if any, in Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

‘In order to continue to spend money like 
drunken sailors, they are seeking new ways of 
filching money from a distressed people. 

They may call it a manufacturers’ tax but in 
the end it will come from the pockets of the peo- 

le. 

: One person out of every eight in the United 
States is upon the Government payroll and is 
being supported by the public. 

Such people are, at least, forty per cent better 
off today than in 1929 because their pay enve- 
lopes will buy 40 per cent more than at any time 


_ during that year. 
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It costs more to handle fewer emigrants, more 
to collect fewer customs, more to educate fewer 
Indians, but our Senators and Congressmen do 
not dare to oppose the will of the bureaucrats 
and the Federal employees’ union and therefore 
they place the burden upon the people. 


A Sound Policy 


The decision of the majority of the cotton 
manufacturers in America not to employ women 
and minors at night was received with gratifica- 
tion within the industry and approval without 
the industry. 


Mills operating more than 86 per cent of the 


active spindles in the country are to conform to 


recommendation of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
that women and minors be eliminated from night 
shifts. The policy was made effective a year 
ago and its continuance for another year speaks 
well for the co-operative spirit of the textile in- 
dustry. 


This night work policy reflects the best 
thought in the industry and in our opinion is of 
more than ordinary significance. We wish to 
express our congratulations to those manufac- 
turers who initiated the policy last year and who 
have again led to movement for its continuance. 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, expresses his grateful appreciation 
to the hundreds of subscribers to this policy and 
to the many sales agents, trade association, trade 
paper editors and others who lent their support 
to the recommendation. 


This constructive attitude toward night work . 


is certain to be a contributing factor toward fur- 
ther improvement in the textile industry. 


Wise Management 


We note with interest the following newspa- 
per dispatch: 

Through wise management and liberal advertising, the 
Coca-Cola Company in 1931 succeeded in completely 
frustrating depression, and showed a net profit; of $508,- 
087 in excess of 1903 profits. 

Wise management and /iberal advertising go 
hand in hand; in fact, liberal advertising is a 


material factor in wise management. 


Suspended or greatly reduced advertising will, 
in time, be reflected in reduced sales because 
people forget easily and ARES ORY an article loses 
prestige. 


Steady’ and ‘advertising keeps an 
article in the public mind and sooner or later the 


- Manufacturer of same will benefit by the pres- 


tige it retains. 
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Seasons Reversed in 1816 


From an old edition of the Baltimore Sun the 
following is quoted: 

January and February of 1816 were mild and spring- 
like, March was cold and stormy, vegetation had gotten 
along well in April when snow and sleet set in. Real 


winter weather prevailed in May, snow and sleet falling 
17 days. 


In June there was either frost or snow every night but 
three. The snow was three feet deep in Vermont and 
Maine. July was cold and frosty, and ice formed as thick 
as a window pane in every one of the New England 
States. 

August was still worse. Ice formed an inch thick and 
killed every tender green thing in the United States. 


An old record at Luray, Va., says: 

From January, 1816, to January, 1817, there were 
killing frosts in every month except July. Many crops 
failed to mature at all and those which did produced less 
than one-fourth of the usual yield. 

Nature usually has a way of balancing ac- 
count but we hope that winter weather will not 
prevail this summer as it did in 1816. 


A College Editor Turns Traitor 


The following is an extract from an editorial 
in the student publication of a Middle West 
University: 

The reluctance to realize that the inexperience of the 
average student does not qualify him to pass judgment 
on vital matters, results in the insufferable bumptiousness 
of student conferences, which would not hesitate to give 
advice to the Almighty himself. 

It is unusual to read such an editorial in a. 
college publication. 


It. usually requires less than one year’s resi- 
dence in a college for the student editor to think 
he has acquired unlimited knowledge and fs able 
to write with authority upon any and all sub- 
jects. 


Subjects which the editors of the New York 
Times or the Chicago Tribune, would not han- 
dle without mature consideration are to 
the average college editor and on short notice he 
gives the world the benefit of his knowledge. 


Our Favorable Trade Balance 


American shippers exported $2,423,759,239 
worth of goods in 1931 and imports totalled $2,- 
089,802,098. 


During December exports were valued at 
$183,577,629 and imports $152 ,940,444. 


While the difference between exports and im- 
ports is not as much as in normal times, there is 
some satisfaction in knowing that there is still a 
favorable trade balance. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


If It’s Made of Paper 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Send Us Your Order 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N: C. 
Phone 4255 


Greensbara, N. C. 
Phone 5071 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


' NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


Neydel- Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 
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i MILL NEws ITEMS 


HicH Point, N. C.—The Stehli Silk Mills, due to the 
unsettled conditions prevailing in the silk market, will for 
the present operate their plants two days per week. The 
silk market has been unsettled by the troubles between 
Japan and China. 


ANbERSON, S. C.—The Seewee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Belton, announced it would reopen Monday to | 
start work on the largest women’s and children’s dress 
contract in its history—one with a New York wholesale | 
house which will require two years for completion, the 
contract will make possible employment of from 110 to 
150 employees—about 30 more than normal. 


ALEXANDER City, Ara.—The Bevelle plant of the 
Avondale Mills has completed installation of Barber-Col- — 
man automatic spoolers and super-speed warpers. This 
is the second mill of this group that has installed Barber- 
Colman spoolers and warpers since the. first of the year, 
the first being the Pell City plant at Pell City, which was 
equipped with automatic spoolers and high speed ball 
warpers. 


GREENVILLE, S. C-—The Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., 
are changing over a few looms to the manufacture of 
automobile upholstery, and not tire fabrics, as was inad- 
vertently stated in these columns, according to Clifton 
Corley, vice-president and general manager. The mill 
will continue to make its regular line of cotton and rayon 
velours and mohair furniture fabrics, he says. 


CLovER, S. C.—At present all three of the Clover Cot- 
ton Mills are running on practically full time. The 
Hampshire and Hawthorn Mills have been on full time 
for quite a while, and the old Clover Mill, the Clover 
Manufacturing Company plant, has been on full time for 
the past two or three weeks, with the prospect of contin- 
uing so for some weeks to come. 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—The Union Underwear Company 
has begun operations in the new factory recently complet- 
ed on Park avenue. Twenty employees were put to work 
the first day, and a like number of workers will be em- 
ployed each week until the factory is running at full 
capacity. The factory, made possible by the contribu- 
tions of Frankfort merchants, is valued at $50,000. 

More than 100 machines have been installed and many 
more will be set up as soon as the remainder of the 
equipment is moved from Indianapolis, where the com- 
pany was originally located. 


DurHaAM, N. C.—Stockholders of the Erwin Cotton 
Mlils have been called to meet next Saturday, March 12, 
at 11 o’clock, at the company offices in West Durham. 
Purpose of the meeting, it is understood, is to elect a 
president to succeed the late W. A. Erwin. Unlike most 
corporations, the stockholders of the. Erwin Mills, not 
the directors, elect the president. Other officers, how- 
ever, are elected by the directors. 

Local gossip is to the effect that Kemp P. Lewis, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, and for more than a 
year actively in charge of the mills, will be elevated to the 
presidency. He is president of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Dey, 
| 
| 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


MarsHAaLt, N. C.—Oscar Radecky, owner of the Kan- 
sas City Textile Mills here, arrived here from Kansas 
City, Mo., to make preparations for opening a new plant 
which will give employment to 200 men. 

The textile man said he expected the new cloth man- 
ufacturing plant to be ready for production in a short 
while and that he would announce its opening a week in 
advance. He said a small crew is now making repairs 
preparatory to the new plant’s opening. 


Fort WortH, Trex.—John P. King, a stockholder in 
the Worth Mills, was re-elected president of the company 
at a meeting of the stockholders held at the Texas Hotel 
recently. 


Charles.L. Harding, of.the Boston firm, was re-elected 


vice-president and H. W. Durant, of Boston, re-elected 
secretary. Others on the board are: G. H. Clifford, 
William Drinkwater and W. S. Fulton, all of Boston, 
with G. H. Connell, W. C. Stripling and Mr. King, all of 
Fort Worth, trustees. J. G. Bennette is manager of the 
plant. 


Erwin Will Creates Trust Fund | 


Durham, N. C.—The bulk of the estate of the late 
W. A. Erwin, valued at more than $2,000,000, is tied up 
in a trust to extend for 20 years after the death of his 
grandchildren. 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. and K. P. Lewis 
are named executors, with the former acting as trustee. 


_ The three children of the deceased, Mrs. Hamilton C, | 


Jones, Mrs. Jack Glenn and Mrs. Hargrove Bellamy, and 
his grandson, W. A. Erwin, III, are to share the income 
from the trust, payments to be made quarterly. Mrs. 
Erwin, the widow, has been provided for independently 
of the mill. 
girls’ college, is left $20,000, and there are several minor 
bequests. 

The will provides that Mr. Lewis shall receive $2,500 
annually for serving as executor, and that the Wachovia 
Bank shall receive the amount provided by law. No in- 
ventory of the estate has been filed. 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will hold its Spring meeting at the North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., on April 15th. 
The meeting has been arranged for this date so that the 
members of the Association may have an opportunity of 
seeing and participating, if they desire, in the Style Show 
which is held each Spring by the State College students. 


N. C., is chairman of this division. 


On ‘April 22nd, at Columbia, S. C., the South Carolina 
members of the Association will meet for the purpose of 
creating one or more divisions among the South Carolina 
membership. 

The committee of arrangements for this meeting is 
composed of H. H. Iler, Greenville; Fred L. Still, Greer, 
and J. O. Corn, Columbia. Part of the day will be de- 


voted to the business session; the balance will be for dis- 
cussion of Carding problems, 


St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, an Episcopal | 


D. F. Burns, of the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, | 
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Feel and Handle 


Exactly Right 
and Save 50% 


in Finishing Cost! 


With Houghton’s SOL LUSTRE No. 3, you 
not only can get exactly the feel and handle 
you want but, if you have been using 50% 
sulphonated castor oil, you can save about 
50% in your finishing cost. 


Order a barrel of SOL LUSTRE No. 3 and 
make the. comparative test yourself. You 
will find that half a pound of SOL LUSTRE 


No. 3 will do as much work as a pound of 50% 


_sulphonated castor oil and, at the same time, 


give you exactly the feel and handle called 
for in your specifications. 


SOL LUSTRE leaves no odor; does not 
oxidize, yellow, or turn rancid; and is unex- 
celled for present-day operating conditions— 
high speeds, high drying temperatures, volume 
production methods. 


Mills that are getting reduced finishing costs 
with SOL LUSTRE include manufacturers of 


Shirtings — Broadcloths — Sheetings 
Mercerized Yarn — Printed Hosiery Yarn 


Cotton Flannels and others fabrics 


Ask the Houghton Man to demonstrate in 
your plant—under your conditions. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA- DETROIT 


And All Ove the World 
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Textile Products for | THE ARABOL MEG. CO.| BOIL-OFF OILS 
SIZING Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
SCFTENING QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED DYBOL 
FINISHING Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
WEIGHTING | “Griffin. Ga Greenville, 8. RAYON SIZE 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Cuartotte, N. C.—The Hudson Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany has ordered a third unit of throwing machinery, 
consisting of winders, 5B doubler twisters and high speed 
twisters, from the Atwood Machine Company. The sec- 
ond unit is now being installed and the third unit is to 
be delivered immediately. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Orr and Riverside-Toxaway 
Mills of Anderson, S. C.,-the latter part of the Gossett 
Mills, have inaugurated a program, according to official 
announcement, that gives both day and night employees 
a 40-hour-per-week schedule. The Anderson Cotton Mill 
has announced no change in operating schedule. The 
Appleton Mills has operated no night shift within the 


past eighteen months and has not made any change in its 


daylight schedule to date. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—John W. Arrington, president of 
the Union Bleachery, announces that this plant will ad- 
vance to teachers in its schools half the amount due them 
in delinquent pay claims. The State and county are in 
financial difficulties and have not been able to -meet 
teachers’ monthly compensation claims promptly. In 
some instances the pay is many months past due. 


Leather Belting is Now Sold by Thickness 
Instead of Ounces Per Square’ Foot 


The American Leather Belting Association has decided 
that for the greater protection of the consumers of leath- 
er belting, it should establish and sell this commodity by 
specifications of thickness instead of weight, thereby dis- 
carding the old weight terminology of “ounces per square 
foot,” which may be varied by the mere addition of 
weighting materials to the leather, and does not neces- 


sarily always represent a differential in transmission 
values. This decision was reached after the Association 
had canvassed all manufacturers of belting throughout 
the country, with the result that 81 replies were received, 
all voting for the change. 

“This is an interesting and progressive move for the 
purpose of establishing higher standards for a product 
that has been sold by weight for many years,” the Asso- 
ciation reports. “Inasmuch as leather belting prices are 
based on thickness, the simplicity and common sense of 
this change has met with the instant approval of both 
manufacturers and users of leather belting. It simplifies 
and makes comparatively easy the checking of each piece 
of belting to see if the average thickness is as ordered. 

“The thickness specifications now in effect for first 
quality leather belting are as follows: 


.. 10/64” to 12/64” 
_.... 12/64” to 14/64” 
15/64” to 17/64” 
Medium Double _...... 18/64” to 20/64” 
Heavy Double 21/64” to 23/64” 


“1. All thicknesses in this table are average thick- 
nesses in inches, and should be determined by measuring 
20 coils and dividing this value by the number of coils 
and dividing this value by the number of coils measured. 

“2. The classification of “Light Single’ has been 
eliminated entirely. 

“3. Uniformity: No point in either single or double 
belting shall be more than 2/64-inch thicker or more than 
2/64-inch thinner than the average thickness. 

“4. The second and third quality brands of each man- 
ufacturer bear the same relative thickness to the manu- 
facturer’s first quality grades as they did in the past un- 
der the old ounces per square foot specification. | 

“These thicknesses are now in effect and should be 
used by all buyers of belting in wording their orders. 
Every order for single or double should specify the thick- 
ness on the order. If just the words ‘Light,’ ‘Medium,’ 
or ‘Heavy’ appear on the order these words now mean 


Medium Single _ 
Heavy Single 
Light Double 


the thickness as per the above table and not the weight 


as formerly.” 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt: Service send yotir Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
|. Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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EVERYBODY PREFERS 


Everybody is satisfied with the practical advantages proved by 
Raygomm. Operatives, finishers, superintendents and mill exec- 
utives in every textile center have discovered the merits of 
Raygomm from first-hand experience. They know that Raygomm 
promotes economy both in its low initial cost and elimination of 
waste. Freedom from involved formulas, simplicity and ease of 
handling, the soft hand and even dyeing which appear in all 
Raygomm-sized rayon, have combined to develop universal con- 
fidence in this product of Stein Hall Research Laboratories. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 + 
MADISON NEW YORK CUTTY 


aL 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Temperature Control in Knitting Mills 
(Continued from Page 14) 


slub comes along, the pull on the yarn will have to be 
increased to get it through the preceding. loop, with ex- 
cellent chances of the needle missing the following loop 
and producing a dropped stitch. Humidification in the 
winding of the yarns tends to eliminate many of the 
defects that cause these troubles in the knitting, as all 
manufacturers know who have installed air conditioning 
equipment. | 


But our experience has been that the humidification 
should include the knitting department ‘as well as the 
winding room, which fact we mention because we are 
aware that in some cases air conditioning is practiced 
only in one of these departments instead of in both. 
Hence, defects which were squashed or rendered ineffec- 
tive during the winding of the yarn, may reappear during 
the knitting in an atmosphere favorable for such action. 
The object is to maintain a smooth, compact thread for 
the needle action, like that shown in an enlarged state in 
figure 2. Such a thread will clear well and knit evenly. 

There are wholesalers and. jobbers of knitted goods 
who are becoming so expert in the technique of knitting 
that some of them are curious enough to inquire if the 
goods they. are considering were manufactured in an at- 
mosphere favorable to the lofty handle and uniform finish 
which are required in modern knitted fabrics. These 
men know that there is a better degree of softness and 
resilliency in garments and hosiery which has been man- 
ufactured under conditions that permitted their fiber 
structure to retain its natural hygroscopic contents, than 
when made under conditions tending to impair or entirely 
remove these contents. We found that in a few instances 
the manufacturers were not getting the best results be- 
cause of using too high relative humidities, particularly 
in silk knitting mills. In one mill the temperature was 
well over 75 degrees, causing the silk to stretch and be- 
come limp and soggy because of the moisture content. 

When reduced to 65 degrees ,this trouble was correct- 
ed. Careful observations made in any of the departments 
in a knitting mill will soon convince the men in charge 
just what relative humidity is best to use for the partic- 

ular product in process of manufacture. As to the type 

of humidifying plant to use, all types are scientifically 
constructed and built and it is not easy to make a choice. 
Any kind, however, is better from an economical and 
every other point of view than none at all. 


Sees Need of New Rayon Sales Policies 


EED for development of new sales and distribu- 

tion methods by the rayon producers as well as 
| regulating production by sales is emphasized in 
the current issue of the Textile Organon, monthly eco- 
“nomic publication of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 
Hope is expressed by the Organon that producers as a 
whole are now clear in their minds that either surrepti- 
tious or announced cutting of prices has been proven to 
be ineffective as a stimulant to consumption. 

“The rayon market in February was somewhat less 
active than had been anticipated at the first of the 
month,” the Organon reports.| (“The ; weakness of raw 
silk prices, the dress workers’ strike in New York, and 
the cumulative effect, of, the, quality degradation of cer- 
tain types of rayon’ underwear by weighting, stretching, 
etc., were among the main contributing causes to the 
slowness in sales. Poundage sales, nevertheless, were 
slightly above the same period in 1931. 

Imports of rayon yarn for January totalled 12,223 
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pounds, while yarn exports amounted to 72,998 pounds. 
January was the first month on record in which yarn 
exports exceeded imports, even though the amounts and 
the probable significance thereof are relatively small. 
“Production during the month probably averaged 
about 75 per cent of capacity and the stocks of rayon in 
the hands of producers have risen slightly since the end 
of 1931. With the above disturbing factors still contin- 
uing to operate toward the end of February, the rayon 
industry again found itself at one of those price cross- 
roads which have been encountered at various times in 
the past few years. Boiled down into a concise and 
blunt statement, the question to be answered by the pro- 


ducers was, ‘Shall viscose prices be cut or not?’ ” 


One difference between the present situation and that 
of previous similar occasions is that there have been no 
trade rumors of price weakness in viscose yarns, the Or- 
ganon reports. ‘This, it finds, is principally because the 
viscose price structure has shown great stability. 

NEED FOR CONTROL 


“If viscose prices are to remain steady, the producers 
are faced. with at least the two alternatives of lowering 
their production schedules to balance their sales or of 
increasing their sales to balance their production,” the 
Textile Organon states. ‘The first alternative would be 
the simplest way of dealing with the situation. Thus, 
whereas, the present rate of production may be 75 per 
cent, the new schedule would call for such a reduction as 
would not only balance sales but which should tend to 
reduce stocks. The announcement on February 26 by a 
large rayon producer that his company intended to re- 
duce production by 10 per cent immediately, and by an 
additional 10 per cent later if necessary, in order to bal- 
ance production with sales was a most constructive step. 
The rest of the producers will be derelict in their duty to 
the industry and themselves if they do not follow: suit 
and set their own houses in order. 

“The second plan of increasing sales to balance pro- 
duction is more difficult, but entirely feasible. In this 
country, during the past decade especially, industry has 
devoted so much of its attention to production in all 
of its ramifications, that the sales aspect of its product 
has been sadly neglected. There is good reason to believe 
that the selling of goods by manufacturers is every bit as 
weak as it is in most retail outlets; how often, as indi- 
vidual consumers, we wass up the purchase of a certain 
product in a retail store mainly because the salesperson 
has only offered it to us rather than tried to sell it to us. 
To date, good selling has been mostly accidental: most 
so-called selling has been, and is still, abominable. If 
the rayon producers work on the reasonable hypothesis 
that the people in this country can consume far more 
than an average of 144 pounds of rayon each, even in 
time of depression, then they might examine their genera] 
merchandising policies to see how this ould be effected. 
Such a change will be an evolutionary one, of course 
and will take time. We say will instead of would because 
we are convinced that improved selling and distribution 
methods will be the keynote of the next decade in Ameri- 
can business. 

“The problem of balancing rayon sales and production 
to protect price has begun this time in a most auspicious 
manner and the probabilities of this latest move being a 
success are greater today than they have been in over 
three years. It is to be hoped that the, producers as a 
whole are now perfectly clear in their own minds that 
either the surreptitious or announced cutting of prices 
merely to keep up with the reduction in the price of silk 
or some other fiber has been amply proven to be in- 
effective as a stimulant to consumption. 
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“Tt would appear, then, that the producers should con- 
centrate on one or both of the plans of reducing produc- 
tion or increasing sales, instead of reducing prices. There 
is a growing feeling in this country toward a consumer 
boycott of silk goods, if not a governmental boycott of 
raw silk itself. Under these circumstances, the feasibility 
and desirability of the rayon producer launching a real 
era of salesmanship immediately would seem to be self- 
evident. This program is in addition to, and should sup- 
plement, the control of production to balance current 
sales as begun last week. 


Electric Cloth Guider and Feeder 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Company, of Phila- 
delphia, describes its electric cloth guider and feeder in 
a booklet that will be of interest to mill men concerned 
with finishing processes. The machine is designed to 
effect economies in first cost, operating cost and upkeep. 

A paragraph from the booklet says: 

“The guiders are bolted to the machine or to the floor 
in front of the machine. The electrical unit is fastened 
to any convenient wall or post. The wire from the guider 
electrical unit is plugged into the nearest light socket or 
any other convenient outlet supplying proper current. 
The cloth is placed between the nip rolls of each guider- 
head and the current switch turned on. Start your ma- 
chine and the guider is on the job.” 

The booklet in question gives a complete description 
of the machines and is illustrated throughout. Among 
the prominent mills using these guiders are listed 15 well 
known Southern plants. | 


No Sense in Lower Prices 


‘““We have experienced another very quiet week in cot- 
ton textiles,” reports Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
‘In gray print cloth and broadcloth there was some 


easing in certain constructions, notably on 39-inch 80x80 


4-yard, which had been selling freely for prompt delivery. 


at 534 cents. Some sellers, apparently feeling that the 
mills were making too much money at this figure, re- 
duced their price to 554 cents; likewise on 37-inch 100x 
60 4.10 broadcloth, the price for nearby goods was re- 
duced by one house from 534 cents to 55 cents. On 
38-inch 64x60 5.35 print cloth one seller offered prompt 
goods at 334 cents. 

“It is difficult to see the sense of price reductions at the 
present time in the face of recent advances in cotton and 
the likelihood, if such reductions are continued, of causing 
an entire breakdown in the whole curtailment program, 
just now getting under way. 


- Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 


for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 


Greenvilie, S. C. 
i. G. Moore 


W. T. Smith 


“That's all | want to 
know about my new rings!” 


"I've used DIAMOND FINISH Rings for years on my 
spinning frames and twisters and | KNOW how they 
perform. | know other mills which have run these rings 
ten years and more’on one flange. | don't care whether 
they're welded or rolled or stamped or what—the fact 
that they PERFORM IN SERVICE is what counts with me. 
As long as the DIAMOND FINISH Ring people stick to 
their standard, I'll stick to them!" 


Whitinsville (Mass) 
SPINNING RING CO 


SHAMBOW “CHROM-EYE” 
Praised by Weavers 


During the last month the new Shambow ‘“‘Chrom-Eye’’ has. been 
the cause of many favorable comments by the textile trade—Its hard, 
non-tarnishing alloy, longer life and smoother surface have been the 
answer to many weaving needs. Here are the features: 


A—Front horn designed to insure easy threading. B—Front edge 
rolied so that yarn will roll or loop off if the yarn is under horn A. 
C—-Optional—glass-hard steel or porcelain pin. D—Bolt hole—does not 
break through bottom of thread channel which eliminates rough burrs. 
E—Aperture for felt pad giving tension and drag where required, or 
for glass-hard steel or porcelain pin providing freer passage of yarn 
through EYE. F—Back end of EYE bell mouth to allow yarn to bal- 
loon freely off- bobbin. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
COMPANY 


cerenvute sc WOONSOCKET RI paterson.ns. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: MBRADFORD HODGES, BOX752,ATLANTAGA. 
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Rayon Data For 
1929 Reported 


Value of rayon yarn and allied 
products in sheets or other forms pro- 
duced in-the United States rose from 
$88,007,873 in 1925 to $149,546,107 
in 1929, rayon and allied products 
industry section of the 1929 ‘census 
of manufactures reveals. The pre- 
liminary report of this census was is- 
sued on October 16, 1930, and the 
report just issued by the Department 
of Commerce gives complete produc- 
tion statistics. : 

The summary for the. United 
States shows that in 1929 there were 
29 rayon plants in the United States 
employing 39,106 workers and pay- 
ing annual wages totalling $44,697,- 
129. The cost of materials, contain- 
ers for products, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $33,546,107. 
Valued added by manufacture was 
$116,211,354. 

This compares with 14 plants for 
1925, employing 19,128 workers and 
paying wages of $22,975,605 for the 
year. In that year the cost of mate- 
rials, containers for products, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was 
$18,477,965, the value of products 
was $88,060,962 and the value added 
by manufacture was $69,582,997. 


In 1929 the number of salaries of- 
ficers and employees in the 29 rayon 
plants was 2,878, while wage earners 
numbered 39,106. Salaries for the 
year totalled $5,768,565 and wages 
amounted to $44,697,129. 


The output of rayon and _ allied 
products in 1929 was made up of 
116,632,378 pounds of yarn valued at 
$140,846,595 and $8,699,512 worth 
of allied products such as sheets and 
waste. The 1929 yarn output was 
made up as follows: Finer than 125 
denier, 12,813,845 pounds, valued at 
$21,176,640; 125 to 150 denier, 85,- 
528,539 pounds, valued at $101,494,- 
715: heavier than 150 denier, 18,- 
289,994 pounds, valued at $18,175.,- 
240. 


Anderson Plans Cotton 
Festival During May 


Columbia, S$. C.—Decision to hold 
a second Cotton Festival Week in 
Anderson, 5. C,, has been brought to 
the attention of Governor I. C. 
Blackwood and he highly commend- 
ed the action, Although the definite 
date for the celebration has not been 
set, it is planned to stage the event in 
May and the South Carolina execu- 
tive says he looks forward to attend- 
ing. 
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WELCH & BROOKSHIRE 
OFFER FOR SALE 


15M—4x8 Twister Spools. 
25M—4x6 Twister Spools. 
800—Foster No. 32 Tensions. 
30,000—Dixon One-Piece Saddles. 
4—Draper Model G Novelty Twist- 
ers, 200 spindles each. Equip- 
ped with latest Draper Knub- 
bing and Ratine attachments. 
10—Hopedale Model G Novelty 
Twisters, 160 spindles each. 
3,000—-10” Seamed and Seamless Rov- 
ing Cans. 
2—1,500 gal. Per. Min. De Laval 
Fire Pumps. 
30—F. & J.. Twisters, 3” Ring; Tape 
Drive. 
1,000—-22”, 23° and 24” Head Section 
Beams. Cast Iron, Steel or Al- 
len Type Wood Head. 


Write your inquiries to 
601 Builders Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolle —W ood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps im the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Dyeing Skein Yarn for Use in Ingrain 
Hosiery 


(Contenued from Page 12) 


When dyeing skeins in the open tub, the liquor ratio 
usually runs around 60-1. In the machine which we have 
referred to the liquor ratio is 15-1 or one-fourth as much 
as the open tub. Penetration oils can be cut in propor- 
tion, the dyes in the bath are used more sparingly, and 
other chemicals and dyeing assistants must be cut down. 

When we installed our machine, we were able to cut 
on oils approximately 75 per cent, on dyestuffs from 20 
to 50 per cent, on salt about 60 per cent, and on miscel- 
laneous chemicals such as caustic soda and sodium hydro- 
sulphite used in dyeing. vat colors the saving was ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 


Besides the large saving in the dyeing operation, we 
have much better dyeing, and the saving in yarn is con- 
siderable. A lot of 40 single, unmercerized cotton yarn 
was worked over after being dyed unsuccessfully in the 
open tub, and good winding was obtained in spite of the 
fact that the yarn was badly kinked up in the first dye- 
ing. The flow of the dye-liquor on the machine straight- 
ened out all the kinks and dyed the yarn perfectly level. 


Goods Sales Continue Light 


“This has been a quiet week and our sales fell off, 
dropping a trifle below production. We estimate that. the 
market’s sales for the month of February were approxi- 
mately production and that stocks on hand show a fur- 
ther considerable decrease, probably making a new low 
record. Shipments during February were very heavy, and 
it is largely due to this fact that we attribute the mar- 
ket’s dullness of the last ten days. With Easter coming 
in four weeks, we look for some increase in activity by 
the middle of the month,’ Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company reports. 


“Last fall the grey goods market could not have stood 
a two weeks’ dull period like this without the price struc- 
ture suffering, but, now that regulated production has 
started, stocks are in such good shape that there has been 
no pressure at all from first-hands and prices are well 
held. We hear of sales of both print cloths and sheeting 
for delivery running ahead as far as May-June-July at 
current prices. 

“Towels were advanced by all the leading manufactur- 
ers early in the week and this advance was very well re- 
ceived by the trade and has led to a considerable volume 
of orders. 

“We note a much better feeling all around and this in 
itself leads us to believe that the trade is going to slowly 
mend. Certainly there was no possibility of its mending 
as long as sentiment was as depressed as it was in No- 
vember, December and early January. While we believe 
that we have turned to the constructive side, we cannot 
imagine any rapid pick-up, but rather a very slow, grad- 
ual and irregular improvement. A few raw materials 
“such as sugar, rubber and copper have not yet given defi- 
nite signs of having positively reached bottom. With 
slightly brighter prospects in the automobile trade and 
the railroads onte more able to secure funds for improve- 
ment, we believe the iron and steel industry has seen the 
turn. Compared with many 6f'the other major indus- 
tries, cotton mill production has been maintained on a 
high level. _The present determination to keep this pro- 
duction within reasonable bounds is not only prudent 
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but probably a necessary move.’ 


| Better Lubrication 


I Increased Production 


Lower Lubricant Cost. 


NON-FLUID OIL gives better lubrica- 
tion because it is made by a special. 
process which enables it. te lubricate 
constantly and dependably, thus in- 
creasing production. It does not drip 
or waste, but outlasts liquid ‘oil from 
3 to 5 times, saving money on both 
lubricant and labor cost. 


land No Oil Spots 
NON-FLUID OIL has won such: wide- 
spread popularity in the textile field 
because the same quality of adhesive- 
ness that keeps it in bearings, to outlast 


liquid oil—also guarantees that it will 
stay off goods in process! 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication © 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
REGISTERED 


OIL 


FOREIGN GOUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


IN US PAT OFFICEA 


MODERN/ TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 


editions have been used for many years as text 


books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


= 
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| Report of British Cotton Industry Research 


Association 
(Continued from Page 7) 


is almost complete absence of exact data which would 
assist in relating the nature of the dye solutions to the 
mechanism of cotton dyeing and the properties of the 


| dyed material. By the co-ordinated researches just out- 


lined an attempt is to be made to fill in this technically 
important gap. Before the main investigation can be 
initiated as a whole, much preliminary work is necessary 
in developing methods for each of the separate branches— 
for example, methods of dyestuff purification and analy- 
sis, methods for studying the coagulation of dyes, and 
the ultra-microscope technique to be used for dye solu- 
tions. 


EFFECT OF METALS ON SCOURING 


Prior to the Research Association’s work, problems in- 
cluded under (b) above had received much less syste- 
matic attention, and it is therefore in this field that lab- 
oratory work has proved most fruitful in yielding results 


-of immediate practical interest to the trade. The prob- 


lems deal with the effect on the quality of dyed cotton 
of other chemical processes—both preceding and follow- 
ing the dyeing process itself. By far the most important 
of these is the bleaching process—which notmally occurs 
before dyeing—since any oxidizing attack of the cellulose 
has a very deleterious effect both on the fastness and 
shade levelness of dyeings. The mechanism of the oxi- 
dizing attack of cotton cellulose by hypochlorite solutions, 
and the methods of technical control necessary to avoid 
such attack, have been mentioned in previous reports. 
A recent extension of this work deals with the oxidation 
of cotton cellulose when it is submitted to the action of 
gaseous oxygen in the presence of caustic alkali—condi- 
tions that sometimes arise in the scouring of cotton goods. 
The kinetics of this reaction have been studied, as well 
as the properties of cotton materials attacked in this 
way, whilst remarkable, and to some extent unexpected, 
effects have been observed when the reaction occurs in 
the presence of traces of crtain metals. 


PECULIAR ACTION OF SOME FAst-To-BLEACHING CoLors 

In one very important class of cotton materials, name- 
ly, striped shirtings, the bleaching process follows dyeing, 
the stripes being dyed in the yarn with “fast. to bleach- 
ing” colors before weaving. The necessary conditions of 
bleaching are then such as to secure oxidation of the nat- 
ural coloring matter in the undyed cotton forming the 
white ground, without significant attack of the color in 
the dyed stripes. These are evidently conditions in 
which close technical control and a complete understand- 
ing of the process are even more important than in the 
simple bleaching of white goods. The Research Associa- 
tion can justly claim a considerable share in the great 
advance made in this branch of the industry during the 
last few years, an advance that is still in progress. One 
observation, the result of systematic work, is likely to 
prove of peculiar practical importance—namely, the ob- 
servation that certain fast colors, whilst themselves un- 
affected in shade during bleaching, are capable of induc- 
ing very rapid attack by the bleach liquor on the cotton 
on which they are dyed. The practical consequence of 
this is that in a bleached shirting or other cloth the stripe 
dyed with such a color rapidly disintegrates in wear, if 
not before. In view of the large number of fast colors 
on the market, and the growth of such fresh knowledge, 
much work is necessitated in the re-examination and clas- 
sification of dyestuffs in the light of the newer informa- 
tion. 
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RAYON Reourres New Trestinc METHODS 

The work in connection with rayon has been largely 
concerned with the development of testing methods. 
Although rayon is, in many respects, similar to cotton, 
its testing, both chemical and mechanical, raises many 
new problems. On the chemical side, progress has been 
made in the examination of the effect of bleaching agents 
on rayon and this investigation has demanded the devel- 
opment, and in some cases the modification, of the chem- 
ical methods already in use for cotton. Some of these 
testing methods have also been applied successfully to 
the analysis of mixtures of rayon with other textiles, and 
it is now possible, for example, to determine the compo- 
sition of a mixture of regenerated cellulose (rayon) and 
natura Icellulose (cotton). Methods for the mechanical 
testing of rayon yarns are also being worked out and the 
influence of various factors such as the rate of loading, 
length of test specimen and the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere in particular, on the tensile properties of 
these yarns is being studied. Other physical properties, 
such as the hygroscopicity, the lustre and the whiteness 
of rayon materials are also receiving detailed attention. 

New Screntiric TeExTrLE KNOWLEDGE APPRECIATED 

One of the outstanding difficulties. of the textile Re- 


search Associations in their early years was the lack of © 


scientific knowledge on which they could base their oper- 


_ations ;consequently the Cotton Research Association has 


had to devote much of its expenditure and effort to 
purely scientific research and to delay the investigations 
of problems of direct industrial importance. It was, per- 
haps, natural that the trade should. at first view such a 
program with disfavor, but whatever it may have thought 
originally, the fact remains that the demand for the ser- 
vices of the staff is now so persistent that it is sometimes 
almost embarrassing. It is doubtful whether there could 


’ easily be found a more striking example of the value, in 


the long run, and even from a purely practical point of 


view, of research on the fundamental problems. It is | 


part of the policy of the Association that such researches 
shall not now be “crowded out” by the pressure of prob- 
lems of more immediate industrial importance, and that 
while no effort shall be spared to apply to the utmost the 
results of completed researches, a balance shall be main- 
tained, both in expenditure and in effort, between the 
application of scientific facts already acquired and the 
accumulation of fresh knowledge. 


Big Paper Machine Is Moved on Fifty Cars 


Canton, N. C.—The huge new paper manufacturing 
machine for the Champion Fibre Company here has 
arrived, having been transported on fifty freight cars. 

The machine is said to be the largest of its kind in 
the world and will take four weeks to adjust and test 
aiter it is assembled. It is expected to be ready to 6per- 
ate by April 1. 

The Champion Fibre Company has a $1,750,000 ex- 
pansion program under way here. 


Tax Assessment of Savona Mills Reduced 


The North Carolina Board of Assessment has reduced 
the assessment value of the Savona Mills, Charlotte, N. 
C., from $498,960 to 361,920. 

The matter was heard upon an appeal from the assess- 
ment as fixed by the County Commissioners of Mecklen- 
burg County. 

Frank H. Kennedy, of Charlotte, appeared as attorney 
for the Savona Mills with H. M. McCord, of New York, 
and David Clark, of. Charlotte, as experts. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Superintendent . 


Carder 


Spinner 


_ Weaver 


Cloth Room 


. Dyer 


_.... Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


EASTER 
HOLIDAYS 


One Fare Plus $1.00 Round Trip 


Comfortable—Economical—Safe 


ASK THE 
TICKET AGENT 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| 

TICKETS MARCH 23, 24, |] 
ON SALE 25 and 26, 1932 
FINAL 15 DAYS IN ADDITION 
LIMIT TODATE OF SALE 

BAGGAGE CHECKED 

STOPOVERS ALLOWED 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK . 
; Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN MILLS 


Atlanta Cincinnati 
Boston Phila elphia Los Angeles 
Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Bultimore 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadeiphia 


Boston 
Chicago 


New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC ExXPorRT 


MERGHANDISING 


JOSHUA Ile Barty & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


Lita tits bl’, 


New York.—Cotton goods business was dull again 
during the week, sales of both gray and finished goods 
being light. Prices were generally firm, although some 
gray goods sales from second hands were reported as 
prices under mill quotations. The market, after being 
quiet for three weeks, is still regarded as promising due - 
to the statistical position in gray goods and ‘the regula- 
tion of production. 

Gray goods, which were strengthened by the adoption 
of a shorter working week, are expected to be helped fur- 
ther by the announcement during the week that the mills 
will keep in effect the policy of not employing women 
and minors at night. The policy will have a material 
effect on production. 

Prices on print cloths, narrow sheetings and carded 
broadcloths were firm despite the small volume handled. 
Some reports showed contracts for late delivery made at 
spot prices. Bleached cottons were advanced three- 
eighths cent a yard and towel prices advanced from 3 
to 10 per cent. These advances are expected to help 
business. 

A fair amount of business has been passing on ging- 
hams and on flannels for specialty manufacturing pur- 
poses. Percales have been selling slowly, buyers not be- 
ing willing as yet to make long commitments on the new 
price levels. A moderate amount of business came for- 
ward on wash fabrics and some of the bedspread houses 
report a moderate amount of new business. 

Discounts on cotton duck have been shortened about 
7 per cent and a fair amount of business was done. Wide 
goods for manufacturing purposes are being bought in a 
very moderate way. 

It is generally believed in the market that the quiet 
period of the past several weeks will soon: give way to 
more active business. It is thought that any increase in 


‘seasonal buying at retail will be quickly felt in primary 


markets, | 

Cotton goods prices were as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 
Print cloths, 27-in., 2% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 686x723. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3- -yard _ 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
12 
Dress ginghams- 10%412 
Standard prints 6% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in yarns was fairly active 
during the week. A number of fairly large contracts were 
put through and the volume in small order business was 
good. Shipments continued active and those in February 
were considerably better than in January. 


A good many small orders ranged from 1,000 to 5,000 
pounds. In nearly every case concerned with smaller 
amounts buyers have requested spot or nearby deliveries, 
at times through March shipment. Included in transac- 
tions were those on open contract with oral understand- 
ings that they would be specified on through May. Buy- 
ers are noted to be slow in covering, as a rule, because of 
their business being slower than appears seasonable, 
though a number conclude that there is a relatively little 
difference this time compared with a year ago. 


Quotations have shown steadiness in nearly all quar- 
ters, yet occasional offerings are being located on which 
under regular prices apply. During the last few days 
20s two-ply warps and skeins were obtained at 15 cents 
and as low as 1434 cents was done on tinged stock. A 
few have found 30s two-ply that managed to get by at a 
shade under 19 cents, while many small orders were 


booked at 19 cents, and 20 cents was paid for better 
qualities. 


In the combed division sales of up to 50,000 pounds 
have gone through, explained as the result of a more ac- 
tive condition among knitters and others. Mercerized 
yarns up to $0,000 pounds have been taken or negotiated 
for on mercerized quality for dress goods knitting. Prices, 
essentially in line with those quoted herewith, have been 
done on single underwear combed peelers, since both 
higher and lower levels were in effect. 


A spurt in sales of mercerized yarns within the last 
week has surprised the cotton yarn market. Knitters 
have placed large contracts which are to be delivered 
over the next six months. Several million pounds have 
been reported moved in a period of slightly more than 
the last week. Prices of these qualities are stronger. 


10s. 40s ex. 28 
l4s 60s 
16s Duck Yarns, 3 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
20s 15 8s 
26s 10s 13% 

19 12s 14 

Warps 16 
8s Carpet Yarns 
Carpet, 8s; 3 and 
12s_ _.18% ply 
16s we Colared Strips, $s, 3 and 
20s. 6-ply 14 
24s OSs: White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
30s. 19 4-ply 12% 
36s Part Waste Yarn 
40s ex. 28% 8s, 2, 4- ply. 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply_.- 12% 
1 _14 26s, 2-ply 17 
30s, 2-pl 18% 
20s 15 Southern Frame Cones 
30s 19 10s 13 
2 15 26s 18% 
30s 19 20s 18% 
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Last 
Yarn, 


Longer, 
Run Clear, 
SPINNING RING. 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH }f 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, 


Make 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Stronger 
Preserve the 
The greatest 


4. 


$1 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O.- 


QUALITY 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
SERVICE 


Greenville, S. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the’ high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spi 

or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

311 Somerset Ave. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents 
P. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


Taunton,Mass 
CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

P. O. Box 720 

Atlanta, Ga. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed. 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


solid colors, 


‘Manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 


Lavonia, Georgia 


heather 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 


This Medium 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L.° FP. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps. 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
©.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: We ub: 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin MeCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L.. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. 


I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W. 


‘Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.: B.-A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, Ss. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 8. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. = 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss: ©.; J. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. Cc. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president, 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. 5S. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mngr. 

BROWN .CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 


aye Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. ‘ Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill ‘Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, ‘1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N.C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office.’ 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S&St., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.: 8S. B. 
Alexander. Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humpkries, P. ©. Box 843. 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley. P. Ne Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia. 8. G. N 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- - 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres. : Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, s. C., Clare H. 


Draper, Jr ; 
DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 


man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales ~— 611 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; F. F. Hubach, 
Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., E. L, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., 5. 0.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., : 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, i A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.:. E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 

FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., 
Southern Rep., Wm. . Walker, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. 

J: B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Blidg., ‘stants 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky: J. B. Ford Sales Co;, 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. S&S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH co., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 S. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Bales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist..Mgr.; Charleston, W. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.;: 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou, Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, ‘Mgr.: Louisville, Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Megr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Easton, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
: Prank E. Keener, 187 Spring 
St., N. C. N. Enapp, Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte. N: C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 
lotte, N. C, Phone 4255, E. J. MeFetters, Supt., 
E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanbure. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, r 
C.; Hammer & Kirby; Gastonia, N. .% Belton C 
Plowden, Griffin. Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio, Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. St., Charlotte, N. C.: B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North. Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders. 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W.. Broad St., Richmond, Va 


Boston, 
Jalong, 


HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “oO” and Clearfield, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 4° eh ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. 
HART PRODUCTS 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
an extle Su Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. pply ’ 


1440 Broadway, New 


house: 201 W. First. 8t., 


March 10, 1932 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mgr. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. O. Box Char- 
otte, 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538 
Richmond, Va., S. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou, Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N: C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somierset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps J. M. EK 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, . Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn. : H, 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; F. A. Glersch, 418 N. 3rd S8t., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS, MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 


Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth st., s.W.., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. ps. : 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 


St., Washington, 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: . Alfrel Lechler, 519 
ae Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


C.; Guy Melcher, Jr., 


ISELIN- JEFFERSON CcoO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: Malone, 1013 Glenn Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., ‘Charlotte, ‘N. C, 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. p.: Claude B. ler P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.;: Luke J. Castle. 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD- GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Blidg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Divy., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.;: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkiey Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—aAtianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Anne). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Willlamson.& Co. 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft. 
Pelie Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Oo.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 

agle Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Tron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Hester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter Machinery Co. Ten Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 

dw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J.P. Carter, 62 
North Main 8st., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
Alta Vista 
Shook, Jr., 1031 


Sumter, 


Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep. : C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson, . Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; Edmis- 
ton, ‘Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STERBL CO., 237 Chestnut 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: 


Phila- 
Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW co., 8 Laurel St., 
Hartford, Conn. gee E. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
Charlotte, N. C., W.: 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.;: H. A 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C:: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth S8t.., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.;: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps. : E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C.. D. 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. C.; Otto Pratt, 


ney, 8. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 8. 
. Peachtree 8t., Atlanta, Ga. 


Clemmons, 926 W 


Columbia, Columbia Sup-— 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, &S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
janta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.: E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.;: 
Canny, Greensboro, N. ©.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.;: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
tll.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, —— City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B, F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred HH. White, Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 S. Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 


Charlotte, N. ©C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Lexington, N. C. U. & ent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Ree = W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. earkhead. Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps. : 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Noland 


-Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Megr.: Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mar. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. fa Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8. C. a Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, 
a. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 


head 8t., Charlotte, N. C.;: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 


ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.;: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. N. C. Sidney 8. 


Paine, Pres. Ga. -Ala. .Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps. : 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, 

S&S. RING TRAVELER co., 159 Aborn S8st., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps Wm . Vaughan. 
Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 0. B. Land, Box 4 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw..Co., Anderson, 's. C.; Pulton Mill Supply 
Co:, Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia. N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave.. N.E.., Atlanta, Ga... B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Joh 
H. Wick Rose, Mer nston Bldg.,| Charlotte, N. C., 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, evo Mass 
Sou, Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. | : 
Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs. ; 1327 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. homas, 


Reps. ; P. 
Charlotte Office; I. 
Atlanta Office. I. D. Wingo and ©. M. Powell, 


VILLE SPINNING RING Whitins- 
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Marine Corps To Buy 
Denims, Sheeting Lots 


The Marine Corps has asked bids 
on several contracts for textile sup- 
plies to be awarded by the Philadel- 
phia Depot the latter part of the 
month. Quantities wanted include 
100,000 yards of unshrunk blue in- 


digo denim, type A, Federal specifi- 


cation CCC-D-156; 62,000 yards of 
unbleached muslin for target backing, 
Marine Corps specifications adopted 
October 12, 1926, corrected January 
21, 1931; 30,000 yards of narrow 
unbleached cotton sheeting, 36-inch 
width, double cuts, type D, Federai 
specifications CCC-S-281; 100,000 
yards of unbleached cotton sheeting, 
54-inch width, double cuts, Federal 
specifications CC-S-291; 20,000 yards 
of canton flannel, Navy specifications 
27F4; 35,000 yards of jean lining, 
Marine Corps specifications adopted 
October 12, 1926; 500 yards of white 
vest lining for officers, Marine Corps 
specifications October 12, 1926. Pro- 
posals will be opened March 29. 


Bids on 14,000 cotton mops, to be 
made in accordance with specifica- 
tions adopted February 25, will be 
opened March 24. On March 29 
bids will be opened on contracts for 
2,500 20-pound cotton felt mat- 
tresses, specifications of July 17, 
1930: 1,500 12-pound cotton: pads, 
specifications of July 17, 1930; 4,500 
feather pillows, specifications of June 
2, 1915; 1,500 pounds of cotton lint- 
ers, American cotton. 

Other details will be furnished 
upon application at the depot. 


1929 Silk Product Output 


The aggregate value of silk and 
rayon products produced in 1929 was 
$737,758,805, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce census of 
manufactures. Following are the 
products by kind and value: Broad 
goods, $385,773,297; silk and rayon 
mixtures, $24,428,490; silk and cot- 
ton, $17,781,357; velvets, $25,122,- 
377; upholsteries, $5,206,631; tapes- 
tries, $915,240; arganzine, tram and 
crepe twist yarns, $69,740,353; spun 
silk, $12,915,545: sewing thread, $2,- 
217,641:. ribbons, $25,007,932; frin- 
ges and gimps, $7,838,964. 

The census points out that the in- 
dustry in 1929 consumed $267,027,- 
248 worth of ray silk and $48,475,089 
worth of organzine, tram and harp 
and crepe twist yarns. The industry 


in 1929 included 1,491 establish- 
ments employing 130,467 workers 
and paid wages amounting to $137,- 
547,146. The cost of materials was. 
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$412,181,260, to which the value of 
$319,018,971 was added by manufac- 
ture. 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Reports $1,009,370 Loss 


Baltimore.—With a net loss of $1,- 
009,370.46 for the year 1931, as com- 
pared with a net loss of $99,881 for 
1930, surplus of the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., was cut in the 
year tt $526,803.03, as against. $1,- 
551,098.12 at the beginning of the 
year, according to the annual report 
of Howard Baetijer, president of the 
company. 

The surplus is subject to accum- 
ulated dividends on preferred stock, 
when declared, of $43.50 per share. 
The balance sheet shows total assets 
of $12,654,949 and total current as- 
sets of $2,506,719.58, as against cur- 
rent liabilities of $949,775.93. 


Cherry Blossom 
Excursion 


Washington, D. C. 
Saturday, March 19, 1932 
—$5.00— 


Round Trip Fare From Charlotte 


Tickets good in coaches and sleeping 
cars upon payment Pullman charges. 


Special Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Total Round Trip Railroad and 
Pullman Cost 
Lower berth, one pass., $10.00— 
2 pass., $7.75 each 
Upper berth, one pass., $9.00— 
2 pass., $7.25 each 


Ly. Charlotte Saturday, March 
19th, 8:20 p. m. 
Ar. Washington Sunday, March 
20th, 7:05 a. m. 
Ly. Washington Sunday, March 
20th, 6:50 p. m. 
Ar. Charlotte Monday, March 2\st, 
5:00 a. m. 


Spend all day Sunday in Washington. 
“CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME.” Visit 
the Nation’s Capital—Lincoln Memorial 
— Arlington — Colonial Georgetown — 
Zoo and many other attractive sight- 
seeing trips. 


This is the lowest round trip railroad 
fare and Pullman rate ever offered to 
Washington, and affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for students, class groups and 
others to visit and see Washington. 


Make reservations and purchase tickets 
early. 
Call on Southern Railway = Ticket 
Agents. 


Southern Railway System 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 


Southern Railway System 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephones: 

2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky. 


A Correction 


In our write-up of Geneva, Ala., we made a mistake in 
stating that Mr. G. N. Speigner was “assistant overseer.” 
He is assistant superintendent and general overseer of 
carding and spinning. We.-ask him to forgive us for the 
error. It} was a wonder we didn’t make more mistakes, 
for our read was all “swelled up” over the grand time 
we had at that nice place. AUNT BECKY. 


Piedmont, Ala. | 


STANDARD-CoosA- THATCHER HOSPITAL 


They call it First Aid, but it is equipped for real ser- 
vice. Miss Willie B. Emerson, nurse, is in charge, and 
local doctors serve as required. Tonsil and adenoid oper- 
ations are performed and all kinds of vaccinations given. 

A “Violet-Ray” machine is part of the expensive fur- 
nishings. All this is absolutely free to the mill employ- 
ees. This hospital is a unit for Calhoun County Health 
Department and has the envied Teputation of being the 
best in the State. 

Dixte Hotert, Mrs. Formpy, PROPRIETRESS 

Somewhere there is a “best” of everything and we un- 
hesitatingly and witheut fear of contradiction, declare 
that Dixie Hotel sets the best table we’ve ever stuck our 
feet under, and we’ve been from Maine to Florida. 

The meals are served in the good old-fashioned help- 
yourself-to-all-you want way. The largest platters, the 
most of them, all piled high with good things. Well train- 
ed servants passing the food around, and if you take a 
wee-bit of each dish you'll have your plate shockingly 
full before you get half way round! 

Certainly Mrs. Formby isn’t trying to make a fortune. 
Her big thrill comes in the knowledge. that every guest 
is happy and will surely return. If the “way to a man’s 
heart is through his tummy” Mrs. Formby has “right of 
way 

AT THE Y. M. C. A. 

Of course we had to take a peep at activities here, 
where our friend, C. W. Turner, is secretary, and as busy 
as a bee. Basketball, in the gym.; night classes in the 
study room; domestic science classes, and a rook party, 
were in progress and everybody happy. 

In our issue of Feb. 4th of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, we had an extensive account of Y. activities and 
other news of Piedmont. 


Pell City, Ala. 


AVONDALE City PLANT 


Of all the places we’ve visited, never have we seen as 
many big fat men as we saw in this mill: It truly would 
be interesting to have a picture of all over 200 pounds, 
and if Mr. Rennie will have a group picture made and 
send to us, we will be glad to put it in our paper. 

We do not believe that there is another mill company 
in existence that pays the attention to children or gives 
them such opportunities as are provided by the Avondale 


Mills wherever located. From the time they are old 
enough to play till they are grown they are taught and 
cared for more efficiently and ‘tenderly than can be —_ 
ined or described by an outsider. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL 


The first thing Mr. Rennie wanted to show us, was 
the kindergarten, where the children are as happy as can 
be. They play, study, eat and sleep, and are as rosy 
and healthy-looking as one could wish to see. There 
were two little boys about three or four years of age, 
“the Gossett twins,” that we were tempted to steal. Oh, 
they were so cute and chubby in their perfectly fitting 
overalls. 

At every Avondale Mill we’ve seen, the kindergarten 
and playground is near the mill office. The kiddies at 
play give inspiration and a feeling of satisfaction to offi- 
cials who are harrassed and worried over financial prob- 
lems—such as “income tax”—-which Mr. Rennie was 
struggling with when we invaded his sanctum. 


Lonc SERVICE MEN 


Mr. T. H. Rennie, vice-president and manager of this 
mill, has been in Pell City since 1908, and most of the 
overseers and employees were trained under him. 

J. T. Edmunds, superintendent, has been here since 
1907. His birthday is Feb. 29th and some unusual things 
have happened to him. When a young section man in 
the spinning room, the second hand became ill and Mr. 
Edmunds filled in. The second hand died and he kept 
the position. The last time we were in Pell City (prob- 
ably 1914) Mr. Edmunds was serving as temporary over- 
seer of spinning, while the overseer was out sick. The 
overseer died and Mr. Edmunds became overseer of spin- 
ning. Then, when Superintendent Thompson died, Mr. 
Edmunds became superintendent. 

T. Mungall, overseer dyeing, has probably ei here 
longer than any other—having 29 years to his credit. His 
department is one of the most interesting. He has the 
first “continuous dyeing” machine we’ve seen; miles and 
miles of yarn run through this machine at a rapid rate, 
going through every process from start to finish and com- 
ing out thoroughly dyed and dried. 

R. C. Meehan, overseer weaving, has been here since 
1905. He is one of those big jolly fat men. We are in- 
debted to him for a delightful visit in his department, 
where we met so many who read our books and wanted 
to read more. The work in this room was truly running 
fine. 


OVERSEERS AND OTHER PROGRESSIVES 


There are no doubt many others who have been here 
25 years or more, for we have found that people stay 
with the Avondale Mills. 

J. W. Truitt is overseer carding and J. C. Tomlin, 
second hand; J. F. Adams, overseer spinning, and B. T. 
Luker, second hand; Floyd Green, working up; Johnnie 
Pruitt, another progressive ;. 

J. C. Meehan, overseer weaving, B. B. Hestley, second 
hand; P. S. Spruiell, overseer cloth room, W. J. Franklin, 
second hand. 

J. F. Harmon, master mechanic; E. J. Carlisle, carpen- 
ter foreman; R. J. Mahaffey, electrician; F. O. Whitten, 
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assistant electrician; V. M. Champion, in warehouse; C. 
C. Stines, laundry foreman. 


EVERYTHING Goop 


Pell City Mill is getting her share of the half million 
dollars worth of new machinery recently bought by Avon- 
dale Mill Co.—Barber-Colman warpers and new Whitin 
spinning frames are being installed. 

This mill has a large fine school and nice playground, 
there’s a famous band and various clubs keep things 
lively around Pell City. 


Hamer, OF 


CAROLINA TEXTILE CoRPORATION—Muzutt No. 3 


Dearest Aunt Becky: 

I just have to write you about our nice little village 
which is thriving beautifully. I don’t think any one 
writes to you about “us,” so I am taking the job. 

We have the finest of men for our overseers with Mr. 
Hugh McDonald, superintendent, and a very fine man 
is he. | 

Mr. W. R. Estridge is our spinning room overseer and 
Mr. H. V. Deaver is the card room overseer. 

Everyone is busy getting gardens and flower yards 
ready and soon Hamer will be attractive with beautiful 
flowers and nice green vegetables.: 


Aunt Becky, you really must come to see us. You 
have no idea how delighted we would be and I know you 
would enjoy the visit. Why not come and see? 


The members of the Night School gave a Negro Min- 
strel Friday night, Feb. 19th. It was a very nice pro- 
gram, for all of the “actors” did their parts fine. They 
are planning a trip to Chimney Rock this summer on 
their yearly vacation. Everyone is looking forward to 
it with great enthusiasm and eagerness. Here’s hoping 
they have an extraordinary fine time. 

Aunt Becky, why have you quit printing your stories 
in the Mill News Section? Of course that’s been done 
long ago but I have just found the chance to ask you. 
Your stories are simply marvelous and they are missed 
so much! M. D. 


(My dear, it was necessary for me to get out on the 
road, and I don’t have time to write stories—Aunt 
Becky.) 


Ozark, Ala.—Dale Cotton Mill 


Just stopped over to shake hands with the good people 
here. 

W. F. Waters is carder and spinner, with G. H. Gam- 
ble in charge at night. H. H. Ellington, day overseer 
weaving and cloth room, and A. F. Fox in charge at night. 
J. W. West, master mechanic. 

J. L. Channell is general superintendent of this mill 
and of Enterprise. Was sorry to miss seeing him. 

C. A. O’Neal of Andalusia is president of both mills 
and C. L. O’Neal is secretary and treasurer. 


Little Mary’s Essay On “Husbands” 


Husbands is the people that your Mammas marry, and 
she always wishes she hadn’t picked out the one she did, 
but I don’t know why, ’cause Husbands all look alike to 
me. 

My mamma says that husbands are like the things 
you buy on the bargain counters. They look just fine 
and grand, and you think you'll die if you don’t get the 
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one you got your eyes set on, and you fight other women 
for it, and after you get it and take it home with you 
and keep it awhile it looks like 30 cents, and you spend 
your life wondering what made you fool enough to want 
it. 

There used to be a lot of husbands, and it was as easy 
to go out and get one as it was to shoot a buffalo for 
breakfast, but every year they get fewer and fewer; and 
they don’t roam the Plains any more, and soon there 
won't be any husbands or buffalos left ’cept those in 
captivity. 

My mamma says that there’s no other wild animal in 
the world as hard to tame as a husband, and then, even 
after you’ve had hobbles on one for four or five years, 
it’s liable to break loose and jump over the fence. 


Husbands is very nice and polite to strange ladies, and 
they laugh themselves most to death when pretty slim 
young ladies tell funny stories; but when their wives are 
forty years old and have gotten fat, husbands are grouchy, 
and when their wives tell funny stories all they say is 
‘“Humph!” 


Husbands are strange creatures, but all the young 


ladies are trying to catch one, and all the old ladies that’s 
got double chins that shake when they talk are a-trying 
to keep the ones they’ve got. 


There are two kinds of husbands, good husbands and 


_ bad husbands. Good husbands are ones that gives their 


wives lots of money to spend and go down town at 8 
o’clock and don’t come home till 6 o’clock. And a hus- 
band that’s a mean old thing is one that makes his wife 
buy things on a bill so that he can see how she spends 
the money, and goes snooping around the kitchen to see 
how thick the cook pares the potato peelings, and stays 
at home all day. 


A husband is a right useful animal to have around the 
house, ’cause it pays the bills: 
I’m gona have a husband when I’m grown up. 
—Bibb Recorder. 


A New Start 


I will start anew this morning with a higher, fairer creed; 

I will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neigh- 
bor’s greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is clear: 

1 will waste no moment whining, and my heart shall 
know no fear. 

I will look sometimes about me for the things that merit 
praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s 
gaze, 3 

I will try to find contentment in the paths that I must 
tread ;. 


I will cease to have resentment when another moves 


head, 
I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is 
shown; | 
I will not deny his merit, but I’ll strive to prove my own; 
1 will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or 
shine; 
I will cease to preach your duty, and be more concerned 
with mine. 
—A. R. P. in Manettism. 


Question: What is the difference between Everett Mill 
and Everette Bill? 

Answer: The Mill is not running now, but Bill has 
been running ever since Uncle Jim got after him the other 
day. 
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WANTED—Position as overseer weaving. . 


Experienced on crepes, rayon and raw 
silk and all kinds of fancy work. Now 
employed but looking for position with 
more opportunity for advancement. 
Steady, honest, hard worker. 
erences. . R. D. E., 
tile Bulletin. 


Best ref- 
care Southern Tex- 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANTED TO BU Y—A few sets of 8 to 6 
Harness Motions for Stafford Automatic 
Bobbin Change Looms. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address J. C. F., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Supply Larger 


Washington.—Although the disap- 
pearance of United States cotton in 
January, tttalling 1,345,000 _ bales, 
was almost 400,000 bales more than 
for the like month last season, the 
apparent supply of American cotton 
remaining in the United States as of 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
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February 1 was 15,700,000 bales or 
4,000,000 bales more than on Febru- 
ary 1, 1931, the Bureau of Agricul- 


| tural Economics reports. 


RINTING 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Increased January disappearance 
was attributed to increased exports, 
which took 919,000: bales. Domestic 
consumption of 426,000 bales during 
the month was smaller than in Jan- 
uary of last year. Domestic mills 
showed less than the usual seasonal 
advance, bureau reports. 

Inc:eased export movement of cot- 
ton in January, it being 70 per cent 
tver January, 1931, was largely a re- 
sult of heavy shipments to Japan and 
China. Most important foreign coun- 
tries took larger amounts than during 
January of last year. 

Sales of cotton cloth by domestic 
mills in January were the largest since 
September, 1929. There also was a 
substantial increase in unfilled orders 
and a further decrease in stocks. | 

Bureau stated that in Great Brit- 
ain, textile mill activity continues at 
a rate considerably above that of the 
early part of the season. 


— 


Don’t Fail to See 


The Beautiful Magnolia 
Gardens and Middleton 
Place Gardens 
This Season 


See the magnificent cain, azaleas, 
japonicas and scores of other rare 
shrubs now blooming and very beauti- 
ful. 


Southern Railway System 


offers greatly reduced round trip 
fares from all stations to 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


DATES OF SALE 
Feb. 26-27—March 4-5-11-12-18-19 


Final limit prior to midnight Wednes- 
day immediately following date of Sale. 


ROUND TRIP FARE from some 
of the Principal Points 


Charlotte $5.50 
Statesville 
Gastonia 8.00 
Salisbury 6.00 
Concord .. §.50 


Low Round Trip Fares one fare 
plus one-half fare for the round 
trip, on sale March 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 
13, 15, 17, 20, 22nd. Final limit 7 
Days. 


Ask Ticket Agents about reduced round 
trip fares from other points. Excellent 
service. Convenient schedules. Write or 
call for beautiful leaflets showing scenes 
in the Magnolia Gardens. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Southern Railway Passenger Sta. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phones: 
2-3351—3-6161—Branch 25 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 


business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass ‘door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief-—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 


space of a few hundred seconds are focused » 


the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward 
business methods, and edi- 


a man must sell. 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 
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And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper 1s of un- 


~ told value to the manufacturer: For it reaches 


in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; tc 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 


the key to saving crucial selling minutes. . 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
. ..@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications‘in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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Let’s Get to Work 


There's just as much money in the country 
was three years ago. 


as there 


The sun will be as bright and hot in June 
it ever was. 


and July as 


You will need shade trees, flowering shfubs, evergreens, 
to make the mill grounds brighter, cleaner, and look more 
prosperous. 


Let's get together, start the job within a few weeks, 


and have things done when summer comes. 
wire .us. 


Write us, or 
We will send a representative—without obliga- 
tion, of course. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen . | 


Hickory, N. C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Company 
Millbury ~Mass. 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 


CLARK'S | 


[DIRECTORY] | product and telephone number, 

4 \ of every Southern Cotton Mill. 

SOUTHERN contains sections: “Hints 

for Traveling Men,” and 

Clark's Code Word Index. 

4 | a Printed on thin paper, cloth 

bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 

this Directory Accurate and 

~=Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of 


every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and tn the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


LOOM 


Mra. Co. SACO, ME. 


LOOM PICKERS and 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
—~Patented in all important Countries 
lor 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 

Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 

away wilh grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 

stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
Pr. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 


MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, NC. 
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